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M. ANATOLE LOQUIN’S TREATISE ON 
HARMONY. 


By EBENEZER Prout, Mus.D. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


] HAVE now to approach the consideration of M. Loquin’s 
new theory, and I think it the fairest course to allow him 
to describe it in his own words ; I, therefore, quote some 
sentences from his preface. After speaking of his various 
tentative experiments, and telling how, in 1886, “an idea 
suddenly struck him like lightning,” and caused him once 
m re “to begin his work afresh, and for the last time,” 
he says :— 


‘The moment has then at last arrived for me to offer to the 
public the complete and definite result of my work, and to initiate 
musicians into the direct consequences of my long reflections 
touching the science of chords. These consequences and these 
results are unhoped for. I bring the classification which alone can 
furnish the means to guide us surely over that immense sea of 
Harmony, where so many intellects of the first order have been 
wrecked, where so many sagacious and ingenious theorists have 
lost themselves. I reconstruct the science from top to bottom. I 
account, for the first time, for the most striking novelties. Cer- 
tainly, the present treatise does not contain everything ; but 7¢ puts 
on the road to everything. 

‘I must, however, humbly admit here that it is neither an 
exceptional organization nor a transcendent genius which has 
allowed me to be the first to make analyses and scientific com- 
parisons of a complexity sometimes above the ordinary capacity of 
the human mind. It is a notation, a special writing, an ‘‘ Algebra,” 
in fact, of which: the absolute necessity and the very probable 
possibility of existence long ago struck me ; and which | have been 
lortunate enough to realize to my entire satisfaction once for all, 
taking at the same time—a very natural care —the necessary 
precautions to reserve and secure my property in it. Of childlike 
mechanism, but of exceptional power, this analytical writing is 
exclusively composed of mumdéers and /etters. It appears to me to 
constitute “he most marvellous instrument that can be used, to 
render in some sort palpable to the eyes of all, and easi/y com- 
prehensitle even by the least reflecting intellect, the greatest 
difficulties of the science of chords.” 


({ interrupt my quotation here to say that I will 
describe this notation presently ; meanwhile, I will only 
mention that the italics in the above passages are the 
author’s own.) 


“All my system (but is it really one?) is summed up in this: I 
do away completely with the ‘' seven notes of music” and the signs 
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for raising and lowering (sharps and flats), which show musicians a 
writing, a barbarous notation, inconsiderately preserved for so many 
centuries. I take only the harmonic effects, such as I find them 
(for I invent nothing) in Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Rossini, and the 
rest, without troubling myself about their musical orthography ; and 
I class for the first time the different successions, admitted and 
employed in the most natural, and assuredly the most rational 
manner: not by order of acuteness. All that will, no doubt, 
appear very simple, very elementary. But it had to be discovered, 
and, above all, applied.” 


In the paragraph last quoted, M. Loquin seems to 
express a doubt whether h's system really is one ; in that 
doubt I certainly concur. That he has the most absolute 
faith in it, is evident on every page of his book—most of 
all, perhaps, on the title-page, which bears as its motto, 
in capital le‘ters, the text from the first chapter of 
Genesis, “ ET LUX FACTA EST”—“and there was light”! 
I shall now endeavour to diffuse some of this light over 
my readers, by explaining, as briefly as I car, and as 
clearly as the circumstances of the case will permit, the 
chief points of this new theory, which is “to cause all the 
others to be forgotten.” 

M. Loquin begins by saying that “modern music is 
composed of twelve sounds, all equal and alike, in spite 
of the fact that, in writing, some are expressed by 
naturals, others by sharps and flats.” Here I join issue 
with him at starting. Had he said that a key was com- 
posed of twelve sounds, I would have agreed with him, 
though even then I should have cemurred to the state- 
ment that these sounds were “all equal and alike.” Our 
author regards C sharp and D flat as absolutely identical, 
makes no distinction between diatonic and chromatic 
intervals, declares that the minor third and the augmented 
second, the augmented fourth and the diminished fifth, 
the augmented sixth and the minor seventh, are absolutely 
the same. He makes the nature of any interval depend 
solely upon the umber of semitones it contains, 
altogether regardless of whether these semitones are 
diatonic or chromatic—a distinction which, I have just 
said, he does not admit. But to continue :— 

‘*Each of these twelve sounds is capable of becoming the /onic, 
or principal note of a ey—that is, of an ensemble of sounds 
dependent,-when heard, the one on the other, and to which this 
tonic serves as foundation, pivot, and point of arrival. As there 
are twelve sounds in modern music, there must also of necessity be 
twelve keys ; and there cannot be either more or less” (p. 1). 
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This, of course, ignores the distinction between major 
and minor keys; and, as a matter of fact, the student 
may read through these 500 pages without learning that 
such things exist ! 

Our author next proceeds to explain melodic pro- 
gression. He points out that a note may either remain 
stationary, or move from one to twelve semitones upwards 
or downwards, this giving a total of twenty-five possible 
progressions. This introduces us to the first step in 
M. Loquin’s system of musical “Algebra.” As there are 
just five-and-twenty letters in the French alphabet, he 
takes one for each progression. The repetition of the 
same note he marks as A, one semitone upwards is B, 
two semitones upwards is C, and so on, till we reach the 
octave above, which is M. In the same way, a semitone 
downwards is N, two semitones downwards is O, etc., 
till we reach the downward leap of an octave, which is 
Z. This is intelligible enough, at any rate ; whether the 
beginner would find it easy to have to commence his 
studies by committing these twenty-five progressions to 
memory is a question which I will not now discuss. 

But it is not till we reach the subject of chords, on 
page 4, that the new light begins to pour down upon us 
in all its effulgence. Now the other feature of M. 
Loquin’s new musical “ Algebra ”—the use of numerals— 
is set before us. Our author defines a chord as “a 
combination of sounds employed simultaneously.” 
According to this very vague definition, if anyone sat 
down upon the keyboard of the piano, the result would 
be a chord; and, if I may judge from some of the 
examples which I shall presently give, I really believe 
that M. Loquin would so consider it. He includes com- 
binations of only two notes among his chords, and I am 
not disposed to quarrel with him over a mere question of 
nomenclature. He says that in modern music chords of 
two, three, four, and five notes are employed, and then 
explains the different positions (“éats”) of chords, 
showing that each chord can have as many positions as 
it contains notes, each fresh position having a different 
note in the bass. This is all straightforward so far; 
though it is rather confusing, when we reach chords of 
the ninth, to find that the last inversion of a ninth (with 
the ninth in the bass) is called the second position, 
because the ninth (as @ second) is the next note to the 
root—a word, by the way, which M.*Loquin never 
employs. Dealing with the doubling of the note of a triad 
in four-part harmony, we are vaguely told that it depends 
on the chord which precedes, or on that which follows. 

We first have chords of two notes. Of these I give 
M. Loquin’s list, exactly as it stands— 


Ex. 1 eccies, andSp. 3rdSp. 4thSp. sthSp. 6th Sp. 


Position 1. } 


Position 2. @=== 
eS 


2 











9 
It will be seen that on this system no distinction what- 
ever is made between two intervals which are enhar- 
monics of one another. Throughout the whole of this 
volume the augmented second, C to D sharp, is treated as 
absolutely identical with C to E flat, the minor third, and 
so on in all similar cases. Some very curious results 
will be seen to arise from this method when I come to 
speak of chords with more than two notes. The figures 
under each combination give the number of what 
M. Loquin calls the “harmonic effects.” It will be seen 
that the order of the numbers depends on the distance in 
semitones between the notes. No.1 of the series is the 





unison. In No, 2 the two notes are one semitone apart ; 
in No. 3, B flat to C, or A sharp to C (!) they are two 
semitones apart, and so on till we reach the widest 
interval at No. 12. Position 2 gives, of course, the 
inversions of Position I. 

We are next shown how these chords may follow one 
another; and M. Loquin’s “Algebra” now begins to 
have full scope. The chords are indicated by the 
numbers just given, and the progressions of the bass 
(as I have already exptninal) by the letters of the 
alphabet. To show how.this works in practice, I take a 
few of the two-part chord progressions at random from 
M. Loquin’s list. 


Ex. 2. 


‘ by, ~~ = 
[Sees See Eee ee Ee 
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Our author gives all these progressions as “i” the key 
ofc.” Asanignorant theorist, “fifty years behind date,” 
I should have said that not one of them was in that key ; 
but it is never too late to learn. But what I must admit 
that I am too stupid to understand is, why the major 
third A flat to C is called 5 in the first progression, and 9 
in the second; and, conversely, why the sixth, from 
F to D flat, is also first called 5, and then 9. I also fail 
to see why, when we have been told on page 3 that N 
means a downward progression of a semitone, that letter 
should be used in the second pair of chords, where the 
bass rises a minor third. I fancy there must be a mis- 
print here ; but misprints at this point are disastrous to 
the student. This, however, is a comparatively small 
matter. Including the progressions made by suspensions 
and passing notes (both of which are mentioned, without 
ever being clearly explained), M. Loquin gives us a list of 
722 (!)of these progressions of two-part chords, all num- 
bered and lettered like those I have shown—a sufficiently 
bewildering catalogue, one would think, for a beginner ! 

All that we have yet met with‘is simplicity itself com- 
pared to what lies before the student when he reaches 
chords of three and four notes. Of the former, M. 
Loquin enumerates nineteen species, giving three positions 
of each, though he takes care to inform us that of these 
nineteen only ten are in ordinary use, the other nine 
being quite exceptional. On his “algebraic” system, of 
course, each chord and each position has a separate 
number. I give here M. Loquin’s ten principal triads 
(if they can be so called), with their inversions. 

Ex. 3. 








Sect. and Sp. 3rd Sp. 4th Sp. sth Sp. 











Position 3. 





6th Sp. ath Sp. 8th Sp. gth Sp. roth Sp. 
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I next give the nine rarer chords (?) of three notes. As 


they are of little or no practical utility, I do not trouble 
my readers with the different inversions. 
Ex. 4. 


x. rath Sp. 13thSp. r4thSp. rsthSp. 6th Sp. 











23 24 3r 
17th Sp. 18thSp. 19th Sp. 





47 52 

These specimens of harmony “rendered clear” are 
extremely instructive from more than one point of view. 
In the first place, how much they enlarge our conceptions 
as to the nature of chords ! We old-fashioned harmonists 
had been accustomed to consider that there were four 
(or, including the Italian sixth, at most five) kinds of 
triads. How it expands our horizon, to learn that there 
are nineteen ! And what a relief to the student to know 
that there are only ten of these, with three positions 
each, that he need trouble himself much about ! According 
to M. Loquin azy combination of three notes is a chord, 
though we are told that some of these mysterious groups 
are only to be found over a pedal, or are formed by passing 
notes, etc. 

Now let us look at the application of the “ Algebra.” 
(I do not think, by the way, that M. Loquin need have 
taken any special precaution to secure his rights in it ; 
nobody is in the least likely to infringe his copyright !) 
I invite my readers to examine the numbers put under 
each chord, before looking at the explanation I am 
going to give, and to see if they can discover the system 
on which the numbers are allotted to each. There 7s a 
coherent system, though it is by no means easy to discover 
without the clue. It is, in fact, so complicated that I 
failed to find it out completely for myself, though I got on 
the track of it; and, | am sorry to say that when the 
student does understand it, nothing but a prodigious 
effort of memory will enable him to master it. The 
chords are all numbered according to the height of the 
upper notes in semitones reckoned from the lowest note. 
Thus, starting from Cc, the combinations of two notes 
— this, the first of which is D flat, begins the series 
thus :— 


,, Exe 8 
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Next come all combinations containing c and D natural 
as the two lowest notes, then those beginning with C and 
E flat, and so on till every possible harmonic effect is 
exhausted with chord 67, which will be seen above 
(Ex. 4) as the nineteenth species, A practical objection 
to this system is the almost insuperable difficulty of 
remembering all these numbers—though this is slight 
compared with what will be found with chords of four 
notes. But a far more serious objection is that the 
student learns absolutely nothing about the true nature 
of these chords. Nothing is said as to consonant and dis- 
sonant harmonies, nothing as to the resolution of discords, 
or as to chord progression. If we wish for light on this 
last point, we must go carefully through the 854 pro- 
gressions of chords of three notes which come next in the 





volume. As a sample of the kind of light afforded by 
these tables, I open the volume at random, at page 
41. Here I find “Chords of Three Notes of the 6th 
Species,” 48, 27, 51 (See Ex. 3, above). I choose the 
progressions of chords of three notes of the sixth species, 


' followed by chords of three notes of the first species (¢.¢. 


by major common chords), and this is what I find :— 





——____ io 

— i i = 

a7 B 42 

The first and third of these progressions are said to be 

by Fétis ; if that esteemed musician were still living, I 

should expect him to bring an action for defamation of 

character against M. Loquin, for I am perfectly certain 

that he never wrote any such absurd notation in his life. 

But how is the unfortunate student to recognize these 

preposterous combinations as identical with those given 

above (Ex. 3) as the three positions of the sixth species? 

And after he had been through the 854 progressions, how 
clear would his ideas be as to any one of them? 

I should only weary my readers were I to enter in 
any detail into the treatment of chords of four notes. Of 
these M. Loquin gives 43 varieties and 165 positions. I 
select a few of the combinations, to show what our author 
classes among four-part chords. 
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86 212 112 
Can anything more horrible than these combinations be 
conceived ? I do not see, moreover, how the student can 
find the number of any chord without learning by heart 
the whole catalogue from No. 68 up to No. 232, the 
greater part of which he will certainly never require. 
No fewer than 1,355 progressions of chords of four notes 
follow. 

Of chords of five notes M. Loquin says there are 66 
species, with 330 positions (from No. 233 to No. 562). 
Happily he spares us the complete catalogue, though we 
find them all near the end of the book (pages 462 to 469). 
He then speaks of chords of more than five notes as 
possible, but extremely rare; and he calculates that 
there are 2,048 harmonic combinations possible in a key! 
[ presume that he has taken the trouble to work them all 
out, because on page 300 I find the well-known chord of 
seven notes from the finale of Beethoven’s choral 
symphony marked as No. 1,420. No doubt Sullivan would 
be able to find his “ Lost Chord” somewhere in this 
enormous collection ! 

Now let me stop for a minute to imagine a professor 
of harmony trying to teach his class on this system. He 
is speaking of the material of the key of c. He begins 
somewhat after this manner :— 

“ To-day, gentlemen, we have to discuss the material 
of the key of c. In this key there are 2,048 possible 
harmonic combinations ; but some of these are scarcely 
ever used. You will find No 876 in Jonciéres’ Le 
Chevalier Jean, No. 1,420 in Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, No. 2,006 in Martini’s Sappho, and Nos. 858, 878, 
$22, 851, 1,361 and 1,364in Durutte’s work on Harmony.* 
But you will be very thankful to learn that it will not be 
needful to commit the whole list to memory. No, 





* All these chords are given in M. Loquin’s work, pp. 299-301. 
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gentlemen ! I shall only have to trouble you with a small 
catalogue of 562 positions and 3,100 progressions, and as 
soon as you have mastered them you will know all that 
you will require for practical use in the key of c.” 

Or again, suppose he is going to teach the chord of the 
dominant seventh. I have already said that on this 
system enharmonic intervals are considered as absolutely 
identical. How this would affect the subject of the lesson 
we shall see :— 

“Our subject this morning, gentlemen, is chords of 
four notes. We shall begin with the most important. 
(He strikes the chord 


on the piano.) Listen to that chord, gentlemen, and 
notice its harmonic effect. On the old and effete systems 
of harmony, which are now so happily :uperseded by that 
which I have the honour to teach, that chord was known 
by two names; sometimes it was called the dominant 
seventh, and sometimes the augmented sixth. Our plan 
is far simpler ; we call it merely a chord of four notes of 
the first species, and its number is 190. Its three other 
positions are 163, 159, and 136. We meet with other 


combinations which at first sight seem closely connected 
with this chord. (He s'rikes 


ig 


on the piano.) The foolish old theorists to whom I have 
referred would tell you that that chord was the dominant 
seventh (or perhaps the augmented sixth), with the fifth 
omitted. It is nothing of the kind, gentlemen ; it has no 
longer four notes, and is an entirely different chord—a 
chord of three notes of the fifth species in the first 
position.—Its number is 45, and its other two positions 
are 54 and 26. Again, this chord (strikes 


on the piano) is not, as those old simpletons used to say, 
the chord of the dominant seventh with the third omitted ; 
it is the third position of a three-part chord of the ninth 
species; its number is 60, and the first and second 
positions of the same chord are respectively 33 and 29.” 

I have purposely chosen the simplest existing dissonant 
combination to illustrate the actual working of the 
system. The chord of the dominant seventh has ten 
different numbers given to it, according to the notes that 
happen to be present. Could anything equal the per- 
plexity of the class after such a lesson? Speaking as a 
teacher of forty years’ experience, I give it as my deliberate 
conviction that it would be a neck and neck race between 
the professor and his class, which would get into a lunatic 
asylum first. The betting would be about even; but 1 
should be disposed to back the teacher, who would not 
only have to master this awful system himself, but to 
make it clear (if possible) to the intelligence of the 
average musical student. 

In commencing my review last month I expressed my 
amazement at the statement of the prospectus that 
harmony was an entirely French science. On further con- 
sideration I wish to qualify what I then said, by adding 
that, if the harmony referred to in the prospectus was 
such as is to be found in this volume, I believe the 
writer’s claim is justifiable. No less lively imagination 
than that of a Frenchman would have been capable either 
of the invention of such a system as this, or of the brilliant 
juke of describing it as “ Harmony rendered clear !” 


It is hardly credible, but nevertheless true, that with 
this catalogue of chords M. Loquin’s system is virtually 
completed. Of the 917 illustrative examples | spoke in 
my last article. His chapter on modulation is very 
simple; he defines modulation quite correctly as 
changing the fonal asfect of a note or a chord ; but, inas- 
much as in his system any possible chord can be found 
in any key, one gets very little light from his explanations 
or examples. He quotes two passages—one from La 
Juive and the other from Die Wadlkiire—of which he 
says that nobedy can tell in what key they are—a matter in 
which I beg entirely to differ from him; and concludes 
by saying that tonality will soon disappear altogether. 
It anything could hasten such a consummation, it would 
certainly be M. Loquin’s system. 

One may read through this volume from cover to 
cover without learning that there are such things as 
major or minor keys, diatonic or chromatic scales, 
consecutive fifths to be avoided, consonances and disson- 
ances—or, in fact, almost everything which it is needful 
for a beginner to know. The student is given somewhere 
about 6,000 chord-progressions to flounder among—and 
that is all! M. Loquin has taken for his motto “ AND 
THERE WAS LIGHT!” If he wanted a scriptural quota. 
tion for his title-page, I would venture to suggest two, 
either of which would have more appropriately adorned 
it. He might either have taken the text from Isaiah, 
“ Behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people,” or that passage from the Gospels, “ If 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!” He has been wandering about in the 
harmonic wilderness for forty years, like the Children of 
Israel of old; but, less fortunate than they, he has not 
found the Promised Land at last ! 

I hope that the tone I have adopted in this review will 
not be thought flippant. Like the ancient Greek philoso- 
pher, I have laughed that I might not be obliged to weep. 
It is truly pitiful to think of the amount of useless energy 
that has been expended on this volume. I have devoted 
far more time to it than its merits would warrant, because 
I thought it would be discourteous to dismiss the work 
of forty years with a few contemptuous words. The book 
is the monument of a wasted life ! 








RECENT MUSICAL LITERATURE, 


AN untidy pile of books lies before me as I write, the 
remnants of some months of reviewing. At the top of the 
pile 1 espy Prout’s “ Applied Forms” ; underneath that 
a little work of Dr. Kiemann’s dealing with “ Musical 
“Esthetics” ; at the base of the heap an ambitious tome 
entitled “ English Minstrelsie,” which is really a collection 
of English songs with an introduction by Mr. Baring- 
Gould ; and scattered around, like désris about a ruined 
Greek temple, the third volume of Wagner’s prose works, 
translated by Ashton Ellis; a book on Borodin and 
Liszt, written by Afred Habet and translated by Rosa 
Newmarch; the second series of Mr. Hadow’s “Studies in 
Modern Music” ; the “ Letters of a Baritone,” by Francis 
Walker ; and a most quaint Study of Verdi by the Prince 
of Valori. Other less important or curious volumes com- 
plete a very mixed group, which I have not the smallest 
intention of reviewing here. In these sweltering days, one 
might very well say (to vary Dr. Johnson), that a man 
who would inflict a review on his readers would pick 
their pockets. What I propose is merely to make an idle 
survey, suited to the idle weather, of the musical-literary 
output of the past few months, and indicate one or two 
notable peculiarities of that output. It will enable the 





reader to keep step with me more easily, as it were, if I 
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indicate to him at starting the direction in which I intend 
to walk. My main points, then, will be these: that, in 
the first place, the technical works recently written on 
music are in their way admirable, quite as good as any- 
thing achieved of late with regard to any other of the 
arts; while the books which deal with music in its 
emotional or zesthetic aspect, as apart from its scientific 
aspect, are not only inferior to these technical books, but 
to much that is being written at the present time about 
painting and literature. In the second place, the books 
dealing chiefly with the artistic aspect of music have 
none of the qualities of imagination, style, nor delight in 
beauty such as I find in the scientific or technical works. 
This second proposition is rather startling, for of 
course one does not look for imagination nor appreciation 
of beauty in a technical work, whose value depends 
chiefly upon accuracy of facts and clearness of statement ; 
and, on the other hand, one does look for them in books 
which, lacking those quatities, lack all that one reads them 
for. Yet a brief survey of some of the pile before me 
will prove the truth of what I say. 

Take, first, Professor Prout's last achievement, “Applied 
Forms.” 1 read Dr. Pearce’s masterly and lengthy 
review with great interest, and when | had finished I 
could not help a slight feeling of disappointment that he 
should have apparently carefully avoided the very feature 
of the work which to me is most engrossing. As every 
article with my initials at the foot is assumed by some 
musical journalists to contain a good deal of abuse of 
“technical” criticism and “technical” critics, let me 
hasten to say that I have no quarrel with Dr, Pearce 
because he discussed Mr. Prout’s book in its technical 
aspect. Jf I quarrelled with him at all (and I certainly 
have no desire to quarrel with the writer of so admirably 
lucid a review) it would be because after devoting nearly 
ten columns to the technical side of things, he did not give 
us one or two about the singular quality of imagination, 
and the intense delight in the beautiful, which enabled 
Mr. Prout to seize upon just the right facts for his purpose, 
and when he had seized them to group them so that we see 
the various musical forms as the great masters saw them, 
and learn, as from the masters’ own lips, why they dd this 
or that, why they modified this form here and that one 
there, why in particular circumstances they acted thus and 
not otherwise. It has been the fault of nearly all preced- 
ing text-books of musical composition that their authors 
have dealt with the subject from outside, and have con- 
sidered the later forms as something quite apart from and 
unconnected with the earlier forms; and unfortunate 
students have had to take the various statements and 
rules on trust, knowing no essential reason why they 
should be accepted. The fruits are a large number of 
unintelligent pedants on the one hand, and on the other 
a large number of intelligent musicians with a quite 
unintelligent hatred of rules, and even of the mere words 
counterpoint, harmony, and so on. Henceforth neither 
pedanticism nor stupid dislike of rules is excusable. 
With his singular gift of imagination, Mr. Prout traces 
the more complex forms as they grew out of the simpler 
one:, and we see, scarcely knowing we see, why certain 
of the many and stringent rules which mu-t have made 
the life of the student of early times a burden almost too 
heavy to be borne, are vital and remain in force to this 
day, while others have fallen into desuetude. In other 
words, Mr. Prout, without high-flown language or 
the slightest outward indication that he knows the 
difficulty of the feat he is doing, lets us see the various 
musical forms used by the masters from inside ; and shows 
us the rules merely as maxims deduced from the general 
practice of the masters, not as absolute laws to be blindly 


obeyed because they were ordained by certain persons, 
vaguely spoken of as “the theorists,” who were not great 
masters, and certainly not worthy to be followed in 
preference to the great masters. It is this gives Mr. 
Prout’s book its main interest and value to me. I may 
further point out that his appreciation of what is lovely 
in music enables him to sympathize with the spirit in 
which the masters worked, and that his sense of the con- 
tinuous evolution of form from form prevents him dog- 
matically asserting that one thing will always be right and 
another always wrong, after the fashion of former theorists. 
Mr. Prout knows well that rules are nothing more than, 
as I said, maxims, and that new men will arise to make 
new rules which will be amplifications of the old ones ; and 
he knows that the sole justification of any rule is that it 
shall help not towards correctness, but towards beauty. 
We can have correctness by the yard from any draper, 
but beauty only from the artist ; and the artist must not be 
dominated by the draper. I would like to say a last 
word in praise of the wonderful style of Mr. Prout’s 
book. It is not a poetic style, nor what is termed a 
“literary ” style, but that it is perfect in its own way is 
proved by the clearness with which it reveals at once th: 
man and his meaning. That the meaning and the mm 
are revealed is the highest praise I can give to any style, 
for in a book one does not want affected mannerisms, nor 
“the unusual word,” nor yet gush, but simply to know 
what is meant, and to feel the personality of the man who 
is talking. 

Dr. Riemann’s style, too, reveals the man and his mean- 
ing to an extent, but I confess that I do not find the 
man so interesting as Mr. Prout, nor (in the case cf 
this book on “ Musical A&st'etics”) his meaning of suc’) 
importance. But it must be remembered that “ Musical 
sthetics” is a very I'ttle book in which a very big 
subject is handled, and that, moreover, it is a translatior. 
Whether the translation is or is not good I cannot say, for 
I have not the original before me ; but I suspect it to be 
accurate, though not always too clear. What can one do, 
for instance, with a passage like this: “At present we 
have only to state what are the elementary means of musi- 
cal art, abstracting as well from the form-giving principles 
which make music an art, as from all associations, which, 
whether intended or not, add on to the purely musical 
perceptions others that either give to the musical percep- 
tions a different value, or, on the contrary, are altered in 
their zesthetic value by them”? When I reviewed the 
book elsewhere some months ago, this passage, and one 
or two more like it, nearly turned my hair grey. In the 
fulness of time one comes to s<e what is meant, but in 
this busy nineteenth century one does not buy treatises 
expecting to find conundrums. However, Dr. Riemann 
may be quite as much to blame for them as the trans- 
lator, for appa: ently he thinks more of the thing said than 
of the way of saying it ; and, after all, it is not a serious 
matter that a little study should be once or twice de- 
manded in a book which handles very lightly, gracefully, 
easily, some most difficult problems. I do not wish to 
discuss Dr. Riemann’s views in detail, but, as in the case 
of Mr. Prout, to point out the rare imaginativeness with 
which he imbues his work. He sets out to explain why 
certain sounds and combinations of sounds have certiin 
effects upon the emotions and imagination, and he never 
forgets the emotions and imagination and their charac- 
teristics, and deals with music as merely series and com- 
binations of various kinds of atmospheric vibration, after 
the manner of the dryasdust professor. If he wishes to 
discuss the effect of (say) Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
he can do it imaginatively in such language as this :— 





“ Painting, in representing, . . . asummer’s day in the 
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country, can only imitate the visible, and must leave it to 
the imagination of the looker-on to supply what is wanting 
—the warm air redolent of luscious aroma, the chirping of 
the grasshoppers, and the jubilations of the birds, etc. 
Does music remain, to any considerable extent, or even 
at all, behind painting? Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
might rout many an excellent landscape painter, although 
here music is not even quite at home, but encroaches on 
the domain of the sister arts. But why does the painter 
paint a landscape? Is it in order to portray on canvas 
in tiny dimensions what stands before him, in grand 
proportions, in nature? If that were so, the doom of 
painting would have been signed and sealed by the inven- 
tion of photography. But the painter paints the piece of 
nature, not as it is, but as he sees it—that is to say, he 
paints a piece of his emotional life, and only where this 
is the case can we speak of the ar¢ of the landscape 
painter. Just in the same way the musician may proceed, 
and, indeed, thus does he always proceed. The musician 
also, in every phrase he writes, in every melody, gives a 
bit of imitation of nature—that is to say, a bit of his 
emotional life, painted with the material of the musician 
instead of that of the painter—with tones instead of 
colours.” And I could quote a score of passages as clearly 
expressed, as vividly imagined, as this. Dr. Riemann 
can explain the effect of a picturesque Mendelssohn over- 
ture upon the imagination, and the reason why a Liszt 
symphonic poem may not touch the imagination at all, 
because he has in the one case felt the effect, and in the 
other has been disappointed because he did not feel it, and 
because he writes with his imagination in full glow, and 
can judge accurately of the effect cf his every word upon 
the reader’s imagination, feeling, as he writes, its effect 
upon his own. 

Thus, then, in the two technical books I have selected 
from my pile, we find this quality of imagination, and, in 
the first instance, a perfect style, and in the other a style 
that is at least appropriate. And in Dr. Riemann’s book, 
not less than in Mr. Prout’s, do we find a wonderful sus- 
ceptibility to beautiful art. I have indicated the way in 
which it is indirectly shown in “ Applied Forms” ; and 
as for “ Musical A¢sthetics,” I need not say that Dr. 
Riemann would be utterly at fault throughout were he 
not particularly sensitive to the beautiful and emotional in 
music. For his purpose is to explain why the beautiful 
and emotional are felt as such ; and, clearly, if he did not 
know the beautiful from the ugly, nor the emotional from 
the stolidly insignificant ; if, indeed, he were not keenly 
sensitive to the various qualities of the beautiful and 
emotional, he would get hopelessly wrong at the first 
stage of his explanation, like a blind man expounding the 
nature of colours. There remains to be said (what, in- 
deed, will never be questioned) that neither in painting, 
nor architecture, nor literature, have more valuable, nor, 
indeed (in my belief), half so valuable, books appeared 
for many years. So far as technique, or the scientific 
side, are concerned, music can with ease hold her own 
against the sister arts. But when we turn to the books 
dealing only with the zesthetic or emotional aspect of 
music, there is quite another story to tell. 

If some day I write a book about the great composers, 
and call it “J. F. Rs Studies in Modern Music,” and 
Mr. Hadow does me the honour to read it, he will, un- 
doubtedly, think it the worst book ever written. Of this 
I am firmly convinced, for that is my opinion of Mr. 
Hadow’s book. But it would be a huge mistake to 
conclude hastily that either my hypothetical book, or Mr. 
Hadow’s real one, must be really so very bad on that 
account : it would only mean that Mr. Hadow and myself 
take diametrically opposite views of art. To me the 





emotion is more even than the element of sensuous 
beauty, and a very great deal more than form, which | 
regard as merely the cup that holds the wine ; while Mr. 
Hadow regards the-emotion and. beauty as merely the 
wine, which serves as an excuse for moulding a perfectly 
proportioned cup. So much: I: say at the outset, for, 
obviously, it would be unfair both to my readers and 
to Mr. Hadow not to admit my-bias with regard to the 
matter of his book, which may have influenced my judg- 
ment on its manner.. Having premised so much, I may 
goon to say that’ Mr. Hadow writes about Chopin, 
Dvorak, and Brahms. Now, the distinctive characteristic 
of Chopin’s music is its emotion and beauty ; of Dvordk’s, 
its picturesque quality and capricioushess ; of Brahms’s, 
sometimes its beauty, sometimes its academicism. Only 
Brahms has thesmallest claim to be regarded as a composer 
who pays the least attention to form; for Chopin uses 
only the simpler forms, and Dvorak any or none. Will it 
be believed, then, that Mr. Hadbw insists that in dealing 
with these composers we must disregard emotion and 
sensuous beauty, and regard only form! That is to say, 
in’ dealing with the zsthetic side of music, he proceeds in 
a direction precisely the reverse of that which Mr. Prout 
took in dealing with the’ technical side, although: orie 
might reasonably suppose that emotion and beauty might 
more easily be disregarded in the latter than in the 
former case. And whereas Mr. Prout looks at the forms 
of the masters from the inside, Mr. Hadow looks at them 
—insists upon looking at them—from the outside. The 
consequences are rather melancholy. Chopin is treated 
as a child; Dvordk as a really great composer; while 
Brahms is held up as a shining example, and is 
apparently looked upon by Mr. Hadow as the greatest 
composer of the century, since Beethoven, at any rate. 
This is the result of lack of imagination and sense of 
beauty ; and the result is set forth without imagination, 
or sense of beauty, or style. For style Mr. Hadow does 
not possess, His phrases do not come’ from the pen 
alive ; and though they have obviously been chipped and 
modelled a good deal in their finished state, they reveal 
the meaning without sparkle or clarity, and they veil (as 
in a mist of words) instead of revealing the man. To 
proceed to my next example, Mr. Baring-Gould’s preface 
to his book on “English Minstrelsie” may be briefly 
examined and quickly dismissed. It is entitled “An 
Historical Sketch of English Song,” and is one of the 
most lifeless sketches of any subject whatsoever that it 
has been my fate to come across. Mr: Gould, an he 
chose and had the power, might have soaked himself in 
musical history, and then recreated the musical life of the 
periods he writes about. He might have studied the 
Masses of Byrde and all old men, and shown us how secu- 
lar airs, reverently used, became sacred, arid how sacred 
airs became secular because their beauty was irresistible. 
But his treatment of this very subject is a flagrant 
example of the perfunctory spirit in which he has 
performed his whole task. a 

‘‘when,” he tells us, ‘‘in the sixteenth century the science of part 
writing began to be understood, then the musical composers, in 
their delight at having this new field for their ingenuity open to 
them, turned away with scorn from the ballad air, and, indeed, 
from melody altogether, and endeavoured to compose pieces 
exhibiting the utmost possible ingenuity of structure on scientific 
principles, wholly independent of air, and in supreme indifference 
whether or not the compositions were pleasing and taking to the 
ear. Tallis, as is well known, produced a tour de force in writing a 
song of forty parts. The first subject is begun in G by first the 
mezzo-soprano ; the second medius, in like manner beginning in G, 
is answered by the first tenor in the octave below, and that by the 
first counter-tenor; and thus the forty real parts are severally 
introduced in the course of thirty-nine bars, when the whole 
phalanx is employed during six bars more; after which a new 
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subject is led off by the lowest bass, and pursued by the other 
parts, severally, for about twenty-four bars, when there is another 
general chorus of all the parts ; and thus this stupendous specimen 
of human labour and wrong-headed ingenuity is carried on in 
alternate flight, pursuit, attack, and choral union to the end, when 
it is concluded by twelve bars of universal chorus, in fortifold 
harmony. It was thought equally ingenious to take three or four 
independent airs—folk-airs as often as not—and work them 
together in and out into a structure that was ingenious and showed 
the skill of the composer, but gave pleasure to nobody. To such 
an extent was this the fashion, that among the Italian composers, 
then writing Masses, they took a wicked delight in weaving in the 
most inappropriate airs, and sometimes those associated with 
obscene words into the sacred service, retaining the Latin words of 
Gloria, Benedictus, or Agnus Dei for the tenor alone, and allowing 
the other parts to be sung to the original indecent Italian ballad 
words, Musical art was mechanical; there was no reason why a 
man with a mathematical head should not compose a masterpiece, 
when he had grasped the fundamental laws of counterpoint, even 
though he could not tell by ear one tune from another.” 

This preposterous mis-statement of the case against 
earlier Church writers is a fair specimen of Mr. Gould’s 
history. One cannot find a line that does not bear the 
stamp “ Musical Dictionary,” and it is obvious that very 
often the Dictionary must have been hopelessly out of 
date a century ago. I venture to doubt whether Mr. 
Gould has ever heard or set eyes on one of the old 
Masses he condemns with such vigour. I venture to 
assert that the whole charge, as he brings it, is based on 
mere hearsay. There is a charge which might with 
perfect fairness be brought against some of the old 
contrapuntists, but it is not the charge Mr. Gould brings 
nor may it be brought as Mr. Gould brings it. But my 
main objection to his historical sketch is that it consists 
of unconnected strings of facts and dates, and that when 
one has read it through one cannot form any clear 
diagram of the thing in one’s brain. Significant facts 
and insignificant facts, important dates and unimportant 
dates, deductions that affect the history of song, and 
deductions which are entirely away from the point—all 
these are thrown before one in a weltering, unordered, 
undigested mass, which is wearisome to read through and 
valueless when read. I find absolutely no sign that Mr. 
Gould even knows the use of the imaginative, re-creative 
faculty in the making of history ; he shows no sign that 
he appreciates the beauty of music—he even gives one 
reason to believe that its beauty is an element which, 
like Mr. Hadow, he would “disregard” ; and the style 
of his writing not only is devoid of a vestige of style, 
but is so broken and ragged that in many cases it is hard to 
see why he should have set his sentences in the order he has 
chosen rather than in any other which his fancy or chance 
might suggest. I intended only to chat aimlessly about 
these books, but really Mr. Gould makes me quite angry. 
And I don’t know that that anger is not justified, for Mr. 
Gould’s pretensions are great. His work is to be pub- 
lished in eight volumes, the price being ten shillings per 
volume, and the prospectus informs the world that 
“Mr. S. Baring-Gould . . . has been engaged for ten 
years in collecting the Folk-Music of the English people, 
and in the study of the Old English Printed and Engraved 
Music.” The volume before me makes it clear that Mr. 
Gould’s ten years have been wasted, for not only is the 
preface as wretched as I have said, but the old English 
melodies are frequently given in a corrupt form, the 
accompaniments are an odious combination of the childish 
and the ultra-modern} and we cannot depend upon the 
accuracy of the words, for we are told that “ where in the 
original they have been in any way objectionable, they 
have been altered.” That damns the whole book. It is 
evident that neither its history, nor the tunes, nor the 
words can be regarded as accurate. However, to leave 
this unpleasant subject, which is too heating for the blood 





in this weather, let me say a word or’ two about a 
more agreeable book—Mr. Francis Walker’s “ Letters of 
a Baritone.” _ Mr. Walker went to Italy to learn to sing, 
and wrote lengthy letters to his sister and America about 
himself, his voice, his difficulties, his teachers, and the 
places he lived in; and when he had finished his studies 
it occurred to him that if, like a bear with its cubs, he 
licked his letters into shape and made a book of them; 
the book might be interesting and useful to those who 
thought of following to Italy in his footsteps. The 
book is interesting and—though I am not a singer 
myself, and therefore cannot speak with certainty—I 
should think useful. I should imagine Mr. Walker 
has a fine flow of language: indeed, his main fault 
is that his flow is too free and his language too fine ; 
for surely the beauty of a letter, if beauty it possesses, is 
its homeliness in speaking even of high matters, its 
intimate touch, its freedom from all pose and affectation. 
Still, he has written the best of the books before me 
on the non-technical side of music ; for though he dis- 
cusses the technical business of voice-production a good 
deal, he does it, so to speak, with his eye on the finished 
result, and not with any great delight in technique for its 
own sake. And the fact that the “ Letters of a Baritone” 
form the best book of its particular class, shows how very 
inferior to the technical books I have discussed the rest 
of that class must be. The biography of Borodin, in the 
book on Borodin and Liszt, runs Mr. Gould’s historical 
sketch very close for the bottom place. It is wholly with- 
out life, without a touch that shows the writer, Habet, to 
have had a picture in his mind of Borodin the man as he 
lived. The facts of his life are baldly stated, and of the 
atmosphere in which he dwelt, of his environment there 
is no hint. In discussing Borodin’s works, and all the 
works of “young Russia,” I see no sign of a sense of 
proportion. Miss Rosa Newmarch gushes amiably 
through her preface as though the “new” Russian school 
were the only school, as though Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Wagner had not written their greatest music in the 
nineteenth century. There is something specially fatuous 
in the way Liszt’s pleasant little compliments to Borodin 
are dragged in to prove that Borodin was really looked 
upon by Liszt as a very great composer. On the other 
hand, the letters from Borodin (chiefly to his wife) are 
charming, aive, and entirely without pretence; and 
interest one more because of the pictures they give us of 
Liszt lionized by his pupils, than of Borodin lionized-by 
Liszt. If these letters had been published with a mere 
introductory note one would have read them with 
pleasure and laid them down gratefully, and not, as now, 
with a feeling that three-quarters of the book is wasted 
paper and printer’s ink. 

Briefly, the secret of the excellence of the one class of 
musical literature, and of the deplorable quality of the 
other class, is that the technical writers—the best of 
them, Prout, Riemann, and one or two more, for there 
are many who are quite unreadable—take themselves 
seriously, but not too seriously. They have something to 
say, and they say it plainly, unaffectedly, without pomp, 
and doing all they know to make you realize their 
meaning vividly. On the other hand, those who deal with 
the esthetic side of music, whether historically, like Mr. 
Baring-Gould, or critically, like Mr. Hadow and Mr. 
Habet, take themselves at once too seriously and not 
seriously enough. They seem to imagine that play of 
fancy, humour, light homely touches, will mar the 
solemnity of their high argument, and they do not see 
that before sending a rattling volley of little images into 
the reader's brain they. should have first realized very 
clearly the total effect they wished to produce; they do 
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not see that before you can convey to another mind a 
clear image of a man’s life, a musical work, a period of 
history, the image must first be alive and burning in your 
awn mind. To sum up, by an abrupt transition from 
the particular to the general, we shall never have good 
musical literature with the zsthetic and emotional effect 
of music as its subject-matter, until would-be musical 
littérateurs understand that music is a human affair and 
must—like novel-writing, play-writing, literary and 
dramatic criticism—be treated in a humanly interesting 
and artistic spirit. . 








BACH AND ORGAN COMPOSITION : 
A REPLY TO MR, H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
By SEDLEY TAYLOR. 


IN an article in the May number of the Fortnightly 
Review, entitled “* The Bach Festival : a Critical Note,” 
Mr. H. Heathcote Statham repeated, and sought to 
reinforce, the view so much insisted on by the late Dr. 
Philip Spitta in his well-known biography, that Bach, 
when writing church music, treated voices and instru- 
ments simply as so many separate stops in an idealized 
organ. Mr. Statham wrote :— 

“It is a fact that the whole style and genre of his art 
radiates from the organ: the feeling and manner of 
treatment derived from the organ permeate all his com- 
positions for other media of expression, and furnish the 
key both to some of their characteristic excellences and 
their characteristic limitations.” 

I propose in the present article to examine what Mr. 
Statham has alleged in favour of this assertion, and to 
produce some considerations which, in my judgment, 
decisively negative it. 

Mr. Statham derives an a Priori argument from the 

nature of the Masters professional avocations as 
follows :— 
_“ Bach’s central musical occupation throughout his 
life was the composition or extemporizing of preludes 
and fugues . and the accompanying of unisonally 
sung chora/es (psalm tunes) with an independent musical 
design elaborated on the organ as the chorale pro- 
ceeded.” 

This statement is misleadingly inaccurate, for it 
represents Bach as having been a church organist much 
longer .han he actually was. Born in 1685, he received 
his first organ appointment in 1703, his second in 1707, 
and his third and last in 1708. From the year 1717, 
when he became Master of Music to the Prince of 
Anhalt-Céthen, he had no further official connection with 
organ-playing. His subsequent and final post at Leipzig 
(1723-1750) was one of choir-trainer and conductor, not 
of organist. So far, then, from organ-duty having been 
Bach’s central musical occupation “throughout” his 
professional life of forty-seven years, it was so for only 
fourteen years, z.c. for less than one-third of it. 

Mr. Statham seeks further to accentuate the engrossing 
attractions of organ composition for Bach by the remark 
that those he produced for that instrument “ are the only 
works which were written for immediate public perform- 
ance, in which he came into direct contact with the 
musical public of his day, and was in direct emulation 
with rival composers and performers on the same instru- 
ment.” This statement appears to me quite inadmissible, 
as it ignores a most important—to my mind ¢he most 
important—side of Bach’s activity : the composition and 
public production of church cantatas for soli and chorus 
with orchestral and organ accompaniments. Of these he 
wrote literally Aumdreds, beginning in his Arnstadt time 





(1703-1707), and not wholly intermitting this branch of 
production even during his Céthen period (1717-1723), 
when he was almost exclusively occupied with chamber 
music. These works were assuredly “ written for imme- 
diate public performance” in the churches which Bach 
served, and brought him “into direct contact with the 
musical public” with whom in his successive spheres of 
work he had to do, and into “direct emulation with rival 
composers ” of similar works, just in the same way, and 
at least to as great an extent, as did his compositions for 
the organ. 

Independently, however, of antecedent probabilities, 
Mr. Statham considers the influence of the organ style to 
be so clearly traceable in Bach’s vocal compositions, both 
for chorus and solo voices, that “ no one can have become 
practically familiar with the organ compositions without 
recognizing it.” Nevertheless, authority of the highest 
competence can be produced for denying that any 
such influence was exerted. The late W. Rust, 
who took so considerable a share in editing works of 
Bach for the German Bach Society, and was one of his 
successors as Cantor at the Zhomasschule, replied very 
explicitly, in 1881,* to the theory that Bach’s vocal was 
derived from his instrumental style of composition. 

After pointing out that Forkel, in a work published in 
1802, had represented the harpsichord as the instrument 
at which Bach originally learned his counterpoint, to be 
afierwards applied to vocal composition, Rust remarks 
that Spitta had not rendered that theory one whit more 
probable by substituting in it the organ for the harpsi- 
chord. 

The keyed instruments of the 17th century were, he 
writes, in consequence of their extremely defective 
temperament, rather a hindrance than an aid to the 
development of musical ideas and to the study of modula- 
tion, and an authority on the subject of tuning had 
described the best organs and pianofor.es of Buxtehude’s 
time, those of Silbermann, as being on that account practi- 
cally incapable of being played in more than five different 
keys. But it is in the history of our composer’s early 
career that Rust finds the most decisive refutation of the 
Forkel-Spitta theory. Bach had as a boy a beautiful 
soprano voice, which gained him access to the church 
choir at Ohrdruff, where, and still more subsequently at 
Liineburg, he must have become familiarly acquainted 
w.th vocal church music, much of it of an elaborate and 
ornate character ; and he would not have had in him the 
making of the man he afterwards became if he had been 
unable to apply directly the familiarity thus gained, with- 
out having to work round through instrumental to vocal 
composition. 

This inference Rust regards as irrefragably confirmed by 
internal evidence supplied by three church cantatas, { 
produced during the Mihlhausen period (1707-1708) 
which contain combinations “no less wonderful and 
magnificent than characteristically written both for voices 
and for instruments ;” while there is to be found among 
Bach's many pianoforte and organ compositions belonging 
to the same period “ mot one which could sustain even 
the most distant comparison with these magnificent 
vocal compositions.” 

I may add to the above considerations one not 
mentioned by Rust, namely that, when Bach left school, 
at eighteen, he was so good a violin player as at once to 





* In Vol. XXVIII. of the complete Leipzig edition of Bach’s works. 

+ Mr. Statham would seem to have paid too little attention to this 
defect when he wrote that ‘the organ as it existed in Bach ss day, and as in 
most essentials it exists now, is an instrument peculiarly suggestive in 
regard to the realization of the finest and most complete effects of harmony, 
modulaticn, &c.” 

t “Aus der Tiefe,” “ Gottes Zeit,” “Gott ist mein Kinig.’ 
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obtain an appointment as violinist in the Court orchestra 
of the Duke of Weimar. He had thus served a genuine 
apprenticeship at the most, as well as at the least, “ex- 
pressive” of instruments, and could therefore apply its 
results to writing for the orchestra without a preliminary 
détour by the organ or harpsichord.* 

To his view of the manner in which Bach wrote for 
vo'ces Mr. Statham added an estimate of his capacity for 
such composition, and of the degree of success he attained 
in it, more especially in the writing of vocal solos. 

“Bach,” he tells us, ‘‘ was essentially a great craftsman 
in his art rather than a great poet;” “the dramatic 
power to give special and individual character to an air 
or chorus in keeping with its subject was deficient in 
him ;” “there is little or none of what may be called the 
sentiment of melody in his vocal solos,” and the most 
melodious and vocal of them “ only rise to the level of a 
second-class Handel air ;”? “ when people pretend (szc) to 
find any ground of comparison between his conventional 
and unmelodious solos, and such splendid free, broad 
writing for solo voices, such intensity and depth of poetic 
expression as are to be found in Handel’s great airs” 
{Mr. Statham here names several and adds that the list 
might be prolonged indefinitely], it seems to him that they 
“must have rather taken leave of their senses.” 

There will be, I apprehend, among competently in- 
formed musicians, a general agreement with Mr. Statham 
that Handel wrote for the voice far more vocally than 
Bach did; a result which the former’s long familiarity 
with, and the latter’s almost total lack of access to, Italian 
opera could not fail to bring about. Nor, I think, will it 
be disputed that, generally speaking, a much more 
abundant stream of melody flows through songs bearing 
Handel’s name than through those of Bach, which, when 
the composer is in an uninspired mood, are apt to be 
repellently dry and crabbed. In order, however, to hold 
an even balance between the two composers on this 
point it must be borne in mind that, whereas no ground 
has ever been alleged for doubting that Bach composed 
his own melodies, it has been shown only too conclusively, 
especially since Dr. Chrysander’s publications from manu- 
scripts by Urio, Erba and Stradella, and Professor Prout’s 
remarkable discovery in respect of two choruses by 
Graun,} that Handel freely utilized, without acknowledg- 
ment, other composers’ melodies, harmonies and even 
entire movements. But even supposing every bar in 
Handel’s scores to have been his own unaided composi- 
tion, it is still, I conceive, open to anyone to maintain, 
without being guilty of “pretence,” or incurring just 
liability to be locked up in the nearest lunatic asylum at 
the suit of Mr. Statham, that in Bach’s vocal works of 
the first rank, choral and solo, there are to be found 
combinations ¢ of beautiful melody and supreme harmony, 
both subordinated to the expression of an intense spiritual 
fervour, in conceptions of such dramatic energy, and such 
supernally illuminated imagination, that Handel’s finest 
music, great as it is, pales before them. As Rust has 
said, Bach’s mission was Lutheran church music, and to 





* This, taken in conjunction with Bach’s ecrly practice as a singer, seems 
to constitute an adequate answer to Mr. Statham’s remark that Bach’s 
style was ‘‘ formed on an instrument devoid of expression.” 

+ See the Montuty Musicat Recorp for May and June, 1894. 

t As a few specimens of works in which such combinations occur, let me 
mention the opening choruses in the following church cantatas: ‘* Wachet 
auf. ruft uns die Stimme,” “@hristen dtzet diesen Tag,” ‘ Bleib bei uns,” 
“ Gottlob, nun geht das Fahr zu End,” and the following songs, also taken 
from works of the same class: “ Hrer.in meines Vaters Stitte,” from 
© Liebster Jesu, mein Verlangen ;” ‘* Welch’ Uebermass der Giite,” from 
** Wer Dank opfert ;” “‘ Begluckte Herde,” from “‘ Du Hirte Israel ;” ‘‘An 
irdische Schétze,” from “‘ Ach, wie fitichtig;” “Es werden viele,” from 
“ Es sst dir gesagt;”" ‘* Ich will den Kreuzstab,” from cantata of same 
title. The above named cantatas are obtainable in cheap vocal scores 
published by Peters and by Breitkopf and Hartel, 





it all his innate and acquired powers led up in an 
unsurpassed combination of every essential element. It 
is, I am persuaded, this mission with its constant 
attitude of strenuous aspiration towards the supernatural, 
which must be steadily borne in mind by those who 
would understand Bach’s church music as he meant it to 
be understood. 








RUBINSTEIN’S CHRISTUS AT BREMEN. 


THE eminent Russian pianist was never satisfied with the 
fame which he had achieved as an interpreter of the 
great masters and as a virtuoso of the first rank: he 
aspired after the higher and more lasting honour which falls 
to the lot of a great composer. His songs have become 
universal favourites, and his short pianoforte pieces, pop- 
ular ; but most of his operas only won a succes d'estime. 
Among the latter were some written with a special aim. 
This series commenced with Paradise Lost, and con- 
cluded with Christus, and it was intended to show, as it 
were, and by artistic means, the “evolution of religion.” 
For more than a quarter of a century Rubinstein enter- 
tained this scheme, and made many, but unfortunately 
vain, efforts towards its realization. Shortly before his 
death, he talked over the matter with his friend, Dr. 
Theodor Loewe, present director of the Breslau S¢ad?- 
Theater, and the latter promised to exert all his powers 
to bring about a performance of the CAristus. Rubinstein, 
of course, was delighted, and undertook to conduct the 
work, whenever or wherever it might be produced. The 
sudden death of the composer last year might well have 
tempted Dr. Loewe to abandon his idea ; but it seems, on 
the contrary, to have spurred him on all the more 
towards its fulfilment. Christus was produced on the stage 
at Bremen on May 25th. A series of ten performances 
was given, and aroused such interest that a second series 
was announced. That interest was proved by results, 
not by clapping of hands and encores ; for the perform- 
ances partook somewhat of the nature of a cathedral 
service, and all demonstrations of approval were strictly 
forbidden. It is nouse disguising the fact that the 
experiment was a bold and dangerous one. In this 
country all operas based on biblical subjects are forbidden. 
On the Continent there is, however, a certain latitude ; 
yet an opera based on the subject of the one und r 
notice would not, as Rubinstein himself was well aware, 
meet with general approval. The attempt, nevertheless, 
has met with a fair measure of success, 

The opera, or sacred drama as we should prefer to call 
it, has seven scenes, also a prologue and an epilogue. 
The prologue tells of the wondrous birth. The scenes 
follow, with more or less regularity, the Gospel narrative. 
There are:—the Temptation in the wilderness, the Baptism, 
the Sermon on the mount, the driving away of the money- 
changers and dove-sellers from the temple, the Last 
Supper, the appearance of Jesus before Pilate, followed by 
the agony in the Gardeh of Gethsemane, and, lastly, the 
Crucifixion. In the epilogue Paul is preaching of Christ 
and His Cross. In such a solemn, sombre subject, it may 
be wondered how the composer managed to obtain 
proper effects of contrast. This, however, has been skil- 
fully managed for him by Dr. Heinrich Bulthaupt, the 
author of the text. Besides that, even the story itself 
offers certain lights and shades. Another opportunity 
must be taken to discuss the music at length. Meanwhile 
we would say that it is always appropriate to the subject, 
and in somé places—notably in the first, third, sixth, and 
seventh scenes—rises to a very high level. The “ Cruci- 
fixion” scene, by the way, was omitted at Bremen. 

The performance (for we can only speak of the one of 
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June 6th) was impressive. Herr Raimund von Zur- 
Mithlen, who represented the Christ, was dignified in 
bearing, and sang with artistic intelligence (the im- 
personator of Christ at other performances was Dr. Otto 
Briesemeister). There was an excellent amateur chorus of 
350 ladies and gentlemen. Dr. Karl Muck, from Berlin, 
conducted in an able manner. The stage effects, 
considering the limited space at command, were well 
managed. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


WHEN the birds begin to make music in the woods, concert- 
givers ought to begin to keep silence, and grant some repose to 
the reporters. But even in June there is no rest as yet—the 
reporter must still visit the concert-room several times a week. 
One of the most interesting of these late season concerts was 
that given by the Bach-Verein under Capellmeister Sitt’s 
direction. The choir gave madrigals by Dowland (1562-1615), 
Hasler (1564-1612), and part-songs for three voices by Johann 
Hermann Schein (1586-1639). The last-named composer was, 
. from 1615 until his death, Cantor of St. Thomas’s, Leipzig. There 
was also sung the chorus ‘‘ Schleicht, spielende Wellen,” from 
J. S. Bach’s Drama auf das Geburtsfest August 111. von Sachsen. 
The Bach-Verein needs some fresh young voices, otherwise the 
renderings were very praiseworthy as regards precision, intona- 
tion, and distinct pronunciation. The other items were Sonata 
in A for violin and piano by J. S. Bach, Bach’s organ fantasia in G 
minor, transcribed for piano by Liszt, and a Sonata for violon- 
cello by Locatelli. As pianist Fraulein Gypser proved very 
acceptable, as violinist of genuine merit Herr Sitt, and as 
cellist Julius Klengel appeared, the last-named winning over- 
whelming applause. 

Another choral concert was that given by the Leipziger 
Mannerchor—conductor, Herr Wohlgemuth—a Verein number- 
ing nearly 100 singers, with good tone, satisfactory intonation 
and attention to muances. That the programme consisted 
exclusively of compositions by the conductor, was a somewhat 
ill-advised proof of the members’ attachment and respect ; for, 
though the choruses were for the most part clever and tasteful, 
they were deficient in originality and freshness, and were unable 
to sustain the listener’s interest. It must be mentioned, how- 
ever, that Fraulein Marie Kockel imparted the desired variety 
to the programme by her rendering of Marschner’s air, ‘‘ Wehe, 
wehe,” from Hans Heiling, besides some Lieder. 

Herr Professor Winterberger gave a concert on May roth, in 
the Matthaikirche, at which he had eighteen sacred songs of his 
own performed, with organ accompaniment. Herr Winter- 
berger has already written many good works, and among the songs 
sung at this concert were some which showed feeling and sin- 
cerity, but, being all of the same genre, the effect was tedious, 
especially as the organ accompaniment was rather monotonous, 
and not always happy. The following deserve mention: 
Frauen Wahls and Brack, Frl. Staude, and Herren Borchers, 
Schneider, and Wilnschmann. The blind organ-virtuoso, Herr 
Pfannstiehl, imparted some animation to the concert by his 
admirable performance of pieces by Bach, Rheinberger, and 
Mendelssohn. 

In the Saal of the Hotel de Prusse, now much used since the 
old Gewandhaus no longer exists, a young violoncellist, Fraulein 
Leontine Giirtner, pupil of Julius Klengel, gave a concert for 
the benefit of the Leipzig Feriencolonien, which was well 
attended and artistically satisfactory. The young lady has 
already acquired considerable technique, shows natural, sound 
feeling, and only occasionally is lacking in perfect purity of 
intonation. With her master as accompanist (piano), she 
played Popper’s Concerto in E minor, Klengel’s ‘‘ Intermezzo,” 
and David’s ‘‘ Am Springbrunnen” ; also, in collaboration with 
Herr Klengel, a Suite for two ’celli by David Popper, and, with 
Herr Rudolph Zwintscher, Beethoven’s Sonata in A. The latter 
artist delighted the audience also by his execution of Schumann’s 
‘*Waldscenen,” although these are really hardly adapted for 
public performance, with the exception of “ Vogel als Prophet,’’ 
which used to be so brilliantly rendered by the late Anton 
Rubinstein. 


The last examination at the Conservatorium was rendered 
especially interesting by the circumstance that the complete 
music by Mozart tothe drama Konig Thamos was performed by 
the choir, orchestra, and some soloists of the Conservatorium. 
The music was composed a short time after that of /domenco, 
and already reveals the master’s hand here and there, though it 
also contains many conventional and less interesting numbers, 
The separate choral and orchestral movements were connected by 
a poem of Franz Woenig’s, but this connecting text proved too 
lengthy, and the music would be more effective if the latter were 
curtailed. The performance was admirable, and did much 
credit to the youthful artists. The rendering of the overture 
to Zitus, with which the programme opened, was not quite so 
good, but the students’ orchestra (under Hans Sitt) was very 
successful in a Scherzo by Borodin, an over-elaborated piece, 
as are so many others produced by the new Russian school 
nowadays. 

A concert was given by the Liszt-Verein under the direction 
of Emil Paur, from Boston, temporarily resident here. The 
programme contained symphony in c minor (Brahms) ; overture, 
Donna Diana (Reznicek) ; ‘‘ Mephisto Walzer” and ‘* Nicht- 
licher Zug ” (Liszt) ; piano concerto (Paur) ; and songs (sung by 
Frl, Witting, from Dresden), Herr Paur played his concerto 
with great verve, and gained much applause; Reznicek’s 
overture proved a very fresh, natural, and pleasing composition, 
and Fraulein Witting showed herself a well-trained, intelligent 
vocalist, with a fine mezzo-soprano voice. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 

Noskowski’s “Sérénade Venétienne,” which we give 
this month, is from his “ Stances,” Op. 46, a book con- 
taining five pieces for the pianoforte (No. 6,282 in the 
Augener Edition). Whether intentionally or not, the 
music, in its quiet, dreamy, opening bars and simple 
melody is irresistibly suggestive of the calm of a summer 
evening, while in the regular rhythm of the subdued 
accompaniment we seem to hear the gentle lapping of 
the water against the gondola. During the re-statement 
in octaves of the first theme, and during most of the 
second in the tonic major, the serenade continues calm, 
though earnest; but towards the end of the second part, 
the music working up to a fortissimo appassionato, it 
seems as though the fiery Southern nature breaks forth 
unrestrainedly. Not for long, however, for the calming 
influence of evening soon re-asserts itself, and the music, 
with a short return of the first subject in A minor, dies 
gradually away to a Pianissimo close. 
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BARTHOLDY. Op.9o. Arranged for the pianoforte 


The Italian Symphony. 


by MAX PAUER. (Edition No. 6,232; net, Is.) 

London ; Augener & Co. 
THIS beautiful Symphony, so well known and universally 
admired, surely needs no words of commendation. After 
a careful comparison with the original score, we can 
pronounce Mr. Max Pauer’s arrangement to be as near 
perfection as it is possible to attain to, when a work, 
written for many diverse instruments, has to be com- 
pressed within the limits of the capabilities of two hands. 
Mr. Pauer’s natural aptitude for this by no means easy 
work stands him always in good stead, and is con- 
spicuous here in his latest effort. His arrangement of 
the Andante, and the Con moto moderato are each alone 
worth the ridiculously low price of the complete 
Symphony. 
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S. NOSKOWSKIS “STANCES” 
Cing Pieces, Op. 46. 
No 1, SERENADE VENETIENNE. 
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Rondeau précédé d’une Introduction. Par F. KALK- 
BRENNER. Op. 52. London: Augener & Co, 
It may be doubted whether Kalkbrenner is properly 
appreciated in England. It is true that he was too 
prolific, and sometimes too diffuse, a writer for all his 
work to survive, but for teaching purposes there is plenty 
that is excellent, and as an example we may quote the 
Rondo under notice. We find in it a strict adherence to 
form, and a laudable reflection of the style of the great 
writers, while his own natural gift of melody has stood 
him in good stead. Our readers, and especially those 
who are teachers, cannot do better than get the piece, 
and judge of its merits for themselves. They will find 
this edition copiously fingered, on a common-sense 
plan, besides containing explanatory readings of the 
abbreviations, etc. __— 
Scherzino en si bémol Majeur, pour Piano, 
STRELEZKI. London: Augener & Co. 
WITH regard to the compositions of Strelezki, “the cry 
is, still they come.” This month we have received a 
Scherzino in B flat, about which, as it seems to us, there 
is nothing very original or striking, but which, well 
played, will probably be looked upon as being useful 
and agreeable enough in its way. The same goes for 
so much, and certainly Strelezki has earned the right to 
claim a respectful hearing at all times, although, as we 
have said on a previous occasion, his work sometimes 
bears unmistakable signs of haste. We are inclined to 
think so in the present instance, 


Par ANTON 


Babillage. Caprice for the pianoforte. By F. KIRCHNER. 
Op. 583. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS simple little composition is particularly suitable 
for young players as a recreative piece. Most of our 
readers, no doubt, know what to expect from F. Kirchner’s 
pen. We may remark that this composer seems to 
possess an inexhaustible mine of melody, which he 
works with every sign of success. His last pieces are 
as easy as one can possibly wish for, and are at the same 
time as tuneful and pleasing as anything he has ever 
written. _— 

Perles Musicales. Morceaux de salon pour Piano. 

No. 37. M. MOSZKOWSKI. Miniature in Cc. 

No. 38. EDVARD GRIEG. Minuet. 

No. 39. S. NOSKOWSKI. Scherzo (Op. 44, No. 2). 
No. 40. W. BARGIEL. Phantasiestiick. 

No. 41. EDOUARD SCHUTT. En Campagne. 

No. 42. C. REINECKE. Intermezzo. 

London : Augener & Co. 

MOSZKOWSKI’Ss Miniature in C recalls the style of Men- 

delssohn in some of his shorter pieces, charming for 

their light, fairy-like style, while the Minuet from Grieg’s 

Sonata is strongly characteristic of the Norwegian 

composer’s own quaint manner, and, like all his works, 

is imbued with national spirit and aspiration. A very 
pretty little piece is also No. 41, “En Campagne,” by 

Edouard Schiitt. The remaining three pieces, although 

interesting, are scarcely so pleasing as those just men- 

tioned, They are—Scherzo, by Noskowski; Phantasie- 
stiick, by W. Bargiel, and Intermezzo, by C. Reinecke. 

The six pieces appear as the first instalment of a new 

series (the fourth), well worthy the attention of teachers 

who seek for pieces of the better class to please and 
instruct their pupils. _ ———— 

Four Pieces for Violin, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment. By EMIL KREUZ. Op. 28. (Edition No. 
7,517; net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. . 

THE names of these four pieces are—(1) “Elegy,” (2) 

“ Scherzo,” (3) “ Romance,” (4) “ Tarantelle,” and each 

will be found worthy of its author. The Elegy has a 





characteristically pathetic tone throughout. It is a well- 
written piece which will require careful handling in per- 
formance. The Scherzo is a fresh, breezy little com- 
position, standing in effective contrast to the preceding 
number. The Romance is equally worthy of attention ; 
the melody is beautiful, and, with the pianoforte part, 
rises in places to quite a height of dignified expression. 

The Tarantelle, which pleases us most, is a very enjoy- 

able number, and contains some capital ideas. It is 

bound to become popular. The piano = is all good, 
and to the point, properly supporting, and not over-doing, 
the solo instrument. 

Zingaresca. Morceau caractéristique pour violon avec 
accompagnement du piano, Par J. HOFFMANN. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THIS violin solo is in the usual form of a Czardas, 

beginning with a short Lento movement in D minor, $ 

rhythm, introducing a simple cadenza, and followed by 
an Allegro in D and B flat major in ? rhythm, concluding 
with eight measures of the first movement. The melodies 
are of a light character, but lie well under the fingers, 
and are remarkably inspiriting, and for a solo of this degree 

of difficulty, moderately easy. It deserves to become a 

popular piece amongst violinists who are not advanced 

players. —---- 

Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 
Modern Operas and Oratorios, By R. HOFMANN. 
Step I. (in the first position), Weber, Der Freischiitz, 
(Edition No. 5,419.) A, For violin, net 6d.; B, for 
two violins, net 8d.; C, for violin and pianoforte, 
net Is.; D, for two violins and pianoforte, net 
1s. 4d.; E, for violin, violoncello, and piano, net 
1s. 4d.; F, for two violins, violoncello, and piano, 
net 1s. 6d. London: Augener & Co. 

A POTPOURRI on airs from Weber’s romantic opera 
Der Freischiitz brings the first series of nineteen numbers 
in Step I. to aclose. Most of the favourite airs in this 
opera, beginning with the Adagio for horns from the 
overture, and concluding with the fale of the overture 
and the opera, are strung together, and suitably arranged 
in easy keys for violin, with or without the accom- 
paniment of second violin, ’cello, and se ping Now 
that the set in the first position is completed, we can say 
with confidence that they are a useful collection of 
popular classical and modern selections, which will 
satisfactorily meet the requirements of a large number 
of teachers and others who use these arrangements as 
material for ensemble practice. We look forward to the 
early issue of another series, a degree more advanced, 
which may probably introduce the young violinist to the 
third and perhaps higher positions. 


Scales and Arpeggios for the Violin, through all 
major and minor keys, systematically arranged, 


bowed, and fingered. By EMIL KREUZ. Book I., 
through one octave. Book II., through two octaves. 
(Edition No. 5,664a, 4, each net 1s. 4d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 
Tuiswork is arranged on a plan which cannot fail to recom- 
mend itself to teachers, being in every way thoroughly satis- 
factory for training students in the two most important 
branches of technique, viz. scales and arpeggi. The 
complete work will appear in three books, the first 
containing scales and arpeggi through one octave; the 
second through two octaves; and the third through 
three octaves. In Book I. we find (1) major and minor 
scales (both forms) written out in minims “to be 
practised with different bowings and various gradations 
of tone”; (2) arpeggi on common chords written in 
crotchets, likewise with various bowings, etc. ; (3) arpeggi 
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on chords of the dominant seventh ; (4) arpeggi on chords 
of the diminished seventh ; (5) chromatic scales 2” a// 
keys; (6) some major and minor scales in sixths ; (7) 
some chromatic scales in sixths ; (8) scale passages in 
all keys (17 pages). All the above are in the first 
position through one octave only, each section being 
headed by a number of examples of bowings and dyna- 
mic signs. Book II. is similarly arranged, and in- 
cludes in addition, major scales in thirds, and major, 
minor, and chromatic scales in broken octaves. Semi- 
quavers and quavers are used to denote a quicker time, 
and more advanced examples of bowing are given. The 
scale passages in all keys at the end of this book, 
occupying eighteen pages, will prove of the utmost value to 
aspiring students whose ambition is the attainment of 
fluency in all keys. The work is also the most suitable 
one we have seen for the use of those preparing for 
examinations, as may easily be gathered from the fore- 
going description. Scales and arpeggi must be con- 
stantly practised by the advanced player as well as the 
beginner ; therefore the publication of this work in three 
books to suit students of all degrees of proficiency is 
excellent. 

Modern Suite for Violoncello, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment. By G. GOLTERMANN. Op. 122. London: 
Augener & Co. 

So much of the music written for violoncello is beyond 

the executive powers of the majority of players, that 

works like the “ Modern Suite,” published last month, 
and many other of the shorter pieces by Georg Golter- 
mann, will help to meet the demand which necessarily 
exists for moderately easy sa/on music. The pieces 
which go to make up the present suite consist of (1) 
“ Preludium,” (2) “Romance,” (3) “ Funeral March,” 


(4) “Gavotte,” (5) “ Tarantelle.” There is nothing com- 
plicated in the construction of any of them ; the solo part 
is melodious, flowing in an easy, natural manner, and 
the accompaniment for pianoforte is all that is necessary 


to ensure a good effect. They are published singly, so 

-_ each number can be performed independently of the 

others. 

Vocal Album. No. 1, “Wishes”; No. 2, “A Flower 
Message”; No. 3, “Doubting”; No. 4, “ Dream- 
land”; No. 5, “Golden Days”; No. 6, “ Hesper.” 
By HAMISH MACCUNN. (Edition No, 8,911, net 23.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

As these excellent songs have all been previously 

reviewed on their first appearance separately, it is 

unnecessary to do more than call attention to the com- 
plete (and convenient) edition in one volume just issued. 


Four Irish Ballads. No.1, “Maureen”; No. 2, “The 
Maid of Garryowen” ; No. 3, “The Irish Reel” ; 
No. 4, “Lonesome.” Ju Blossom Time. Songs. 
By ALIcIA ADELAIDE NEEDHAM. London: Novello, 
Ewer & Co. 

HERE is something out of the beaten track—a set of 

really characteristic Irish ballads, which will make a 

welcome change for singers and audiences. Both words 

and music are of a high order of merit. “In Blossom 

Time” is a short, bright, eminently artistic song, with a 

more elaborate accompaniment than the preceding. 


Forget Him Not. Four-part song for male voices. By 

G. W. TORRANCE, Mus.D. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS “In Memoriam” part-song is dedicated to the 
memory of Sir R. P. Stewart, but would be equally 
suitable for the anniversary of any musician’s death, the 
words (compiled from Mrs. Hemans’s poems) being of a 
general character. The music, to be sung unaccom- 


panied, is of a quiet, dignified type, and although the 
same key- and time-signatures run through all four verses, 
the necessary variety is gained by the third verse 
(beginning ‘‘ Blest be the harmonist ”) having a contrast- 
ing rhythm, and slightly quicker /emfo. 





RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


From: ASHDOWN : (Boyce), ‘‘ To Phyllis,"’ Four Short Pieces for 
Piano ; (Suck), ‘‘ Just to Forget,” ‘‘’Neath thy Lattice,” ‘* When 
Flow’r time comes,” Songs; (Campéell), ‘‘ Cote-a-céte,” Piano 
Duet ; (Cantor), ‘‘ Be good, Sweet Maid,” ‘‘ Never Told,” Songs ; 
(Cutler), ‘‘ Offertoire’”? in Dp, for Organ; (Fié/on), ‘‘ Rondo alla 
Tarantella” ; (Gidsone), ‘‘A Lullaby,” ‘‘An Episode,” ‘ Inter- 

” in D, “ Nocturne” in D flat, ‘‘ Second Polonaise,” ‘‘ Swing 
Song,” ‘‘ Valse Impromptu,” ‘‘ Valse Interrompue,” for Piano ; 
(Harter), ‘‘ Album Leaves,” for Piano, Nos. 1 to 4; (Kirchner), 
‘*Romance sans Paroles,” Op. 473; ‘‘Scherzo Valse,” Op. 495; 
‘*Two Sonatinas, Op. 523; ‘* Valse a la Styrienne,” Op. 527, for 
Piano ; (A/i//s), ‘* Meditation,” in. B flat, for Organ; (Papini), 
‘*Six Characteristic Pieces,” for Violin and Piano; (Pénsutz), 
‘*Three Letters,” Song; (Pratt), ‘‘The Lark and the Nightin- 
gale,” Song; (Salaman), * Spring,” Piano Duet; (Sey. Smith), 
‘* Marche Nuptiale,” for Fiano; (Stre/ezki), ‘‘ Intermezzo,” ‘‘ Ma 
Mignonne,”’ ‘* Mazurek-fantaisie,”’ ‘‘ Vecchio Menuetto,” for Piano; 
( Watson), ‘‘ Midsummer Eve,” Song.—Cocks & Co. : (Mackenzie), 
‘The Pet of the Crew,” Song.—DoNnajowsKI: (Chamberlayne), 
“Original Compositions for the Piano,” Op. 1, and Op. 3; ‘‘ Medi- 
tation,” Op. 2, for Organ; (Francis), ‘‘ Waken Lords,” Song.— 
Hart & Co.: (Friedlander), ‘* Song of Hope.”—HOFMEISTER : 
(Vetter) : ‘* Die ersten Musikstiickchen,” for Piano.—lLONGMANS, 
GREEN & Co. : (Bertenshaw), ‘‘ Harmony and Counterpoint.”— 
Mook, SMITH, & Co.: (A/thaus), ‘‘ My Love is like a Swallow,” 
‘*Trop Tard,” Songs.—NOVELLO, EweR & Co.: (Adlam), 
‘* Benedicite”; (Arnott), ‘Ballad of Carmilhan”; (Bennett), 
‘Easter Hymn” ; (Berger), Eighteen Little Pieces for the Piano,” 
“First Steps at the Pianoforte ” ; (Coleridge- Taylor), ‘‘ Ballade,” in 
D minor, for Violin and Piano; (Auan-Smith), ‘‘ Hark, my Soul,” 
sacred Song ; (German), ‘‘ Gipsy Suite,” Piano Duet; (Handel), 
‘Dixit Dominus” ; (Hol/man), ‘‘ Deux éme Mazurka,” “ Vieille 
Chanson,” for 'Cello; (/acoby), ‘‘Six Bagatelles,” for Violin and 
Piano ; (Xing), ‘‘ Morceaux de Salon,” for Violin and Piano ; (Lor), 
‘* How long wilt Thou forget me,” Anthem ; (Parry), ‘“ English 
Lyrics” ; ‘‘ Twelve Short Pieces for Violin and Piano,” rst, 2nd, 
and 3rd Series ; (Rameau), ‘‘ Gavotte,” in D, Quintet for Piano and 
Stringed Instruments ; (Sa/aman), ‘‘ Canst Thou be True?” Song ; 
(Sauret), ‘‘ Trois Morceaux de Salon,” for Violin and Piano; 
(Somervell), ‘‘The Power of Sound,” Cantata; (S/ainer), ‘‘ Let 
not thine hand" ; (Zay/or), ‘‘ Now, praise, my Soul, the Lord our 
God (Bach) ; (Zschaikvwshki), ‘‘Impromptu,” for Piano; ‘‘ Marche 
Militaire,” Piano Solo and Duet; ‘‘ March Solennelle,” Piano Solo 
and Duet; ‘‘ Nature and Love”; ‘ Valse-Scherzo,” for Piano ; 
( Watkins), ‘* Te Deum laudamus” ; ( Young), ‘‘ The Winter King,” 
Song.—Nutt: ‘‘ Lohengrin, Fifty Years A‘ter"—OBERDGERFFER, 
Leipzig : (Hansmann), ‘‘ Bilder aus der Marchenwelt,” for Piano 
Solo and Duet ; ‘‘ Un petit rien,” for Piano.—RAHTER : (Riemann), 
‘* Klavier Schule,” Book 5.—REBMAN : ( Wol/enden), ‘‘On Respira- 
tion in Singing.”—-REEVES: (Spinne}), ‘* Jesus Lives,” Anthem.— 
RICHAULT ET CIE, : (Bachmann), ‘‘La Serenade de Figaro” ; 
(Battachon), ‘‘ Quatre Piéces Caractéristiques,” for 'Cel'o ; (Ber/ioz- 
Frene), ‘‘Choeur des Esprits de lair’; ‘‘ Trio des Jeunes Is- 
maélites,” Piano Duet; (Serlioz-Philipp), ‘‘ Ballet de Sylphes,” 
for Piano; (Corsanego), ‘* Laura,” ‘* Petite Boudeuse”’ ; (Favre), 
‘Refrain d'Amour,” for Piano; (Lacome), ‘“‘ Marche Tzigane,” 
for Piano ; (Papin), ‘‘ Album Mélodique du Violoncelliste,” Series 
A, Books 3 to 5, and Series C, Book 4; (Redon), ‘’Chant du 
Matin”; (Sandré), ‘‘ Deux Morceaux de Concert,’’ Op. 45 and 
46 ; (Vigneaux), ‘‘ La Valse de Grand Meére,” Piano Solo ; ( Vogt- 
Lamotte), ‘‘Rondo,” for Cor Anglais and Piano.—SENGBUSCH, 
Leipz'g : (Eckelmann), ‘‘Das Wort,” ‘‘ Heimatlos,” ‘‘ Serenade,” 
Songs.—SIMROCK : (Seer), ‘‘ Quartet in B major, for Two Violins, 
Viola, and 'Cello.—SNow & Co.: (Rogers), ‘‘Centenary Mis- 
sionary Hymnal.”—E. Stock : (Knowles), ‘‘ ‘Vext-book of Anglican 
Service Music.’—VEREIN DER MUSIKFREUNDE: Heft 9.— 
WEEKES: (Allen) ‘‘Come unto Me,” ‘I heard the Voice of 
Jesus say,” ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,” Sacred Songs; (Cooper), 
‘*German Dances,” by Beethoven, for Two Violins and Piano; 
(Elder), ‘*I1 Wait for Thee,” Four-part Song ; (Hanson), ‘ Kil- 
larney Gavotte,” for Pi:no; (Hartmans), ‘‘ Folly,” Song; 
(Heins), ‘‘ Erinnerung,” for Violin and Pisno; (Han/ey), ‘‘ Entr'- 
acte,” in G; ‘‘ March,” in G, for Violin and Piano; (.Vewman), 
‘* Danse des Houris,” ‘‘ Festival of the Roses,” for Piano: (Paske- 
vitch), ‘ Violin Solos,” for Concert use, No. 1 and 2; (Powell) 
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“ Sandy,” Song ; (Sawuer),“‘Menuet,” ‘‘ Polka de Concert,” ‘' Valse 
Impromptu,” for Piano; (Spinney), ‘‘The Anniversary Choir”; 
(White), ‘‘You Came to Me in May,” Song.—WOOLHOUSE : 
(Alcock), ‘‘ Andante” for Violin and Piano ; Two two-part Songs ; 
(Borders), ‘‘ Morceaux de Salon,” for Violin or ‘Cello and Piano ; 
(Brooks), ** Reverie,” for Violin or "Cello and Piano ; (Johnson), 
“ Ballade,” for Violin and Piano ; (New), ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Dream,” 
Song; (Sharpe), ‘‘ The Spinning-Wheel” ; ( WAztehouse), ‘* Intro- 
duction and Allegro Perpetuo,” for the ’Cello with Piano accom- 
paniment, 








Operas and Concerts. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
June has beena busy month at Covent Garden, Sir Augustus 
Ilarris having kept his promises faithfully. Aigo/e¢/o, one of the 
best examples of Verdi, was given on the Ist, Madame Melba, 
with her sweet voice, being the heroine. She sang beautifully 
and acted with more than her ordinary ability. On the 8th 
Mr. Cowen’s new opera, Harold, was produced. The libretto, 
by Sir Edward Malet, British Ambassador to Berlin, was not 
specially dramatic: Wagner would have utterly scorned it. The 
chief scenes relate to the protection given by William, Duke of 
Normandy, to the outlawed Harold, who goes to France with 
William, and in the Cathedral of Bayeux swears on the relics 
of a saint to uphold William’s claim to the English throne. 
Harold has been in love with Edith, daughter of Earl Alfnoth, 
but feigns an attachment to William’s daughter, Adela, Edith 
hearing of this, and supposing her lover faithless, enters a 
convent, but when Harold returns to England, meets him at the 
funeral procession of Edward the Con’‘essor, and urges him to 
accept the crown. The conclusion is feebly worked out. Edith 
in the nun’s cell sees in a vision the coming fate of Harold, who 
does not appear a very heroic monarch. The Battle of Hastings 
is only represented in music, and this is the weakest portion of 
Mr. Cowen’s opera. The last scene is the battlefield by moon- 
light, the finding of the il!-fated Harold’s body, and the triumph 
of Norman William. There was a splendid audicnce, including 
several members of the Royal Family, and the work, spite of 
some defects, was well received. Madame Albani as Edith did 
her utmost for the opera, but Mr. Brozel did not look in the 
least regal, nor had he the requisite physical power. He failed 
to realize the ideal of the brave but unfortunate Saxon king. 
It was curious to hear an opera in English on a stage so long 
devoted to Italian performances, and the foreign choralists pro- 
duced a singular effect by their pronunciation of our language : 
‘English as she is spoke” at Covent Garden was extremely 
comic. The composer conducted, and had a cordial reception. 
Since the production of the opera changes have been made in 
the funeral procession scene and oath over the body of tke saint. 
These are wisely altered, as such incidents are rarely successful 
on the operatic stage. Mr. Cowen’s music, it may be remarked, 
is more dramatic than in any previous work, but it is doubtful 
if Harold will make a deep or lastingimpression. The burlesque 
of English history, and the weak presentation of the Saxon king, 
are much against the work, while the tame and undramatic 
method of musically illustrating the Battle of Hastings will go 
far to check the popularity of ¢/aro/d. Credit meanwhile may 
be given to the composer for an earnest if not entirely successful 
endeavour to improve English opera. /<a/staff has at last intro- 
duced M. Maurel in the character of the ‘* Fat Knight.” He 
was the original Falstaff at Milan and Paris. On Tuesday, 
11th, the greatest excitement of the season was caused by the 
reappearance of Madame Patti. We hear of stalls being sold for 
five or six pounds each. Such statements, whether true or false, 
make splendid puffs for a popular artist. Madame Patti was 
seen in La Traviata, and although in some instances it was 
noticed that she produced the higher notes with less ease than 
of yore, her vocal skill exercised its former charm. It is thirty- 
four years since Madame Patti was first seen on the same stage, 
and it was certainly a remarkable event for a prima donna after 
keeping her position for a quarter of a century, to retire for ten 
years, and then reappear with her powers so little impaired. 
Musical art will not gain much by Madame Patti’s reappearance, 
but in justice to her brilliant abilities it should be said that the 





prima donna’s acting is more expressive and significant than 
formerly, and many little absurdities associated with the petted 
vocalists of the past were abandoned, an instance of good taste 
for which Madame Patti may be cordially praised. Her Rosina 
in Rossini’s // Barbiere, and Zerlina in Don Giovanni enabled 
the artist to display higher powers than in Verdi’s tuneful but 
by no means artistic work. Altogether the reap ce of 
Madame Patti was more satisfactory than might have been 
expected. She evidently comprehends that an improvement has 
taken place in operatic taste. The liberties once taken bya 
popular prima donna would no longer be tolerated. Verdi’s 
Otello was repeated on the 18th with M. Maurel as Iago, and 
the strong-lunged Tamagno as the Moor. The performance 
was a fine one, the Frenchman and the Italian playing together 
with splendid effect; Miss Macintyre also showed how much 
she has improved by her admirable embodiment of Desdemona. 
The brilliant Bardiere of Rossini, the only opera of the composer 
that survives, came on Wednesday, June 19th. The prize of 
£100 offered by Madame Fanny Moody has been awarded to 
Mr. Maclean, whose opera Petrucchio will be produced in July 
at Drury Lane in English. 





DRUKY LANE. 

HERR Cari ZELLER’S lively and tuneful comic opera, Der 
Vogelhtindler, was performed at Drury Lane, on June 17th, by 
the Ducal Court Company of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. It 
was well received, although our play-goers are less acquainted 
with German than with French comic opera, which is not 
quite so highly spiced as the Parisian school. If a little dull, 
the libretto was at least decent, and ladies could see it without 
—as in some instances we could name—hiding their blushes 
behind their fans. The principal star was Frau Ilka von 
Palmay, specially engaged, who in the character of the village 
letter-carrier, Christel, displayed great ability. Christel is 
engaged to Adam, a Tyrolean bird-seller, and in order to obtain 
for him a post at the Elector’s country estate, exposes herself 
to some suspicions which make her lover jealous. Both are 
rather given to flirtation, but all differences are cleared up in 
the end. Frau von: Palmay was as sprightly and clever as the 
most renowned Il’arisian artist, whi'e her drollery was kept 
within legitimate bounds. Her success was immediate and 
unquestionable. She sang and acted with the greatest vivacity. 
Herr Mahling as Adam was encored in the popular ‘‘ Nightin- 
ga'e” song. The music, which occasionally recalls that of 
Offenbach, was warmly applauded. It does not reach a very 
high standard, being mainly based on dance melodies, but they 
are good of their kind, and the score is cleverly put together. 
Chorus and orchestra, conducted by Herr Doebber, did justice 
to the music, and the performance was creditable to the Coburg 
Company. On June 22nd a very good performance was given 
of Die Hedermaus, by Johann Strauss. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

THE season ended on the 13th, when Lady Hallé, in her finest 
style, played Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, of course to the 
delight of everybody. Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony was con- 
ducted by Sir A.C. Mackenzie with the utmost reverence for 
great traditions, and the playing of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
was excellent. Mlle. Chaminade, clever as she is, could not 
make her Concertstiick quite satisfactory, a greater composer 
having, so to speak, “taken the wind out of her sails.” 
Mlle. Chaminade is more successful in her pretty drawing- 
room pieces. Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s Overture Me/pomene 
is rather heavy, but not with inspiration. The American com- 
poser is, however, not deficient in good qualities. Mlle. 
Landi, in Gounod’s “*O! Ma Lyre,” from Sapho, proved 
herself a fine vocalist. 


THE NIKISCH CONCERTS. 
Mr. ARTHUR NiKISCH was the last of the numerous con- 
ductors who have appeared in London this season. The first 
of his concerts took place at Queen’s Hall, on Saturday, 
June 15th. Like Dr. Richter, he has the most complete know- 
ledge of the works performed under his direction, he has also 
distinct views as to their interpretat‘on, as was seen in his 
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reading of Beethoven’s c Minor Symphony, in which certain 
peculiarities of style were to be noted. Truth to tell, Mr. 
Nikisch seemed more completely at home in Grieg’s Peer Gynt 
Suite, one movement being encored. M. Adamowski, who 
played in London eight years ago, performed Max Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto in G minor, with -admirable technical skill and 
a: ptire quality of tone. If not a startling, he is a thoroughly 
artistic violinist. Madame Melba‘ sang Handel’s ‘‘ Sweet 
Bird,” Mr: Lemonné playing the flute obbligato, and later in 
the concert gave Ophelia’s ‘‘Mad Scene,” from Hamlet, by 
Ambroise Thomas. It was a great success. 
RICHTER CONCERTS. 
AFTER a pause, the Richter Concerts were resumed on 


June 10th, when immense excitement attended the début of} - 


Herr Moritz Rosenthal, whose astounding pianoforte playing 
has made him famous throughout Europe. We have heard 
Dr. Richter speak of him as “the King of Pianists,” and there 
is little doubt that he has no rival near his throne. He played 
the so-called Concerto of Liszt in E flat wonderfully, the final 
movement, full of technical difficulties, being given with the 
— ease. Herr Rosenthal was recalled half a dozen times. 

r. Richter was in his grandest mood in conducting Dvorak’s 
Overture ‘In dem Natur,” and the Symphonic Poem Sdrka, 
by Smetana. This strange orchestral piece, describing a 
conflict between Christian Knights and Amazons, is founded 
ona national legend. The Pastoral Symphony concluded the 
concert. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 
THE performance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise on June 
22nd was almost as successful as a Handel festival. The soloists 
were Madame Albani, Madame Clara Samuel, and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd. The chorus of 3,000 voices, and the orchestra of 500 
performers, did justice to Mendelssohn’s music, and Mr. Manns 
never did himself greater credit as a conductor. The volume of 
tone produced was splendid. Other items were given, among 
them the prayer from Rienai by Mr. Lloyd. 





SARASATE CONCERTS. 

THE popular Spanish violinist gave the first of his series of 
concerts on June Ist, at St. James’s Hall. Sefior Sarasate has 
of late introduced music of a higher character than ordinary, 
and on this occasion commenced with Bach’s Second Sonata in 
A major, which was finely played by the violinist and Madame 
Berthe Marx. The Suite, Op. 34, by Emile Bernard, displayed 
to great advantage Sejior Sarasate’s style, expression, and 
execution, the movement ‘‘Tempo di Minuetto” causing great 
enthusiasm. A new show piece, “‘ Sérénade Andalouse,” was 
encored. There was a very large audience, and the modern 
Paganini, Herr Willy Burmester, was present applauding with 
the rest. The second concert, on June 15th, was equally 
successful. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
THE coming performance of Die Walktire, by the Carl Rosa 
Company, is eagerly anticipated, as a proof that Wagner’s popu- 
larity is increasing. Mr. Barton McGuckin is engaged as Sieg- 
mund.—-Frau Mottl was heard at the fourth Wagner Concert at 
Queen’s Hall, June 2oth, when her husband was the conductor.— 
The Music-Trades’ Exhibition, at the Agricultural Hall, was 
largely occupied by the great pianoforte-makers. The awards 
were distributed by Madame Patti on the 21st.—Fraulein Rosa 
Schintler, the promising pupil of Dr. Joachim, played at the 
Crystal Palace, on the 12th June, and had a most cordial 
reception.-~The centenary of the birth of Marschner is to be 
celebrated on August 16th. Strange that the composer’s 
Templar and Jewess, the libretto founded on Sir Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, has not been heard in London.—The rivalry between 
pianists reached its climax when Herr Rosenthal gave a recital 
on the 24th, and M. Paderewski followed on the next day.— 
Two detectives appear in the ball room scene of Za Traviata, 
to protect the prima donna, who wears over £70,000 worth of 
jewels. The precious stones of Madame Patti attract a certain 





class of opera-goers even more’ than her precious tones.— 
Tannhduser fared badly at Covent Garden, having been three 
times announced and not yet performed.—The musical enter- 
tainment, ‘‘ German Reed's,” will shortly be resumed at St. 
George’s Hall, under a younger member of the family.—Sir A. 
C. Mackenzie and Mr. Cowen are both commissioned to write 
operas for Covent Garden.— Hansel and Gretel has ceased at the 
Savoy Theatre, but it is expected that the Coburg Company 
will play it in German before the Queen at Windsor, after per- 
forming the work at Drury Lane on June 24th. M. Jean de 
Reszke was so fatigued by his American tour that he has taken a 
holiday, and his appearance in Z7ristan and Isolde is somewhat 
delayed in consequence. 








Musical Potes, 


THE present success of Zanuhduser at the Paris Grand 
Opéra is hardly less strange than its former failure, and it 
may perhaps be the reason why the directors have 
abandoned their idea of producing Berlioz’s Faus¢ on the 
stage, an idea which it is little to their credit ever to have 
entertained. The usual report that one of Gluck’s operas 
is to be revived is once more about; but the Parisians 
must be so familiar with this that nobody puts any faith 
init. Frl. Lola Beeth, from Vienna, has been appearing 
a few times as Venus in Zannhduser—the lady is a 
favourite in Paris. After some apparent hesitation, 
Mlle. Calvé has accepted an engagement for an American 
tour, and declined to appear at the Opéra. Miss Sibyl 
Sanderson also prefers to rest for a time, and it is not 
certain that she will return ; altogether MM. Bertrand 
and Gailhard can scarcely be having a happy time. They 
propose to give a series of concerts next winter, with 
programmes chiefly devoted to unknown works of the 
younger composers, a scheme which merits encourage- 
ment, but is hardly likely to be a great financial success, 

M. SAINT SAENS has returned to Paris from his Cochin- 
China trip, bringing with him the completed score of the 
late Ernest Guiraud’s Brunehilda, which he was com- 
missioned to finish. 

THE Opéra Comique witnessed the production on June 
7th of two new works: a one-act opera bouffe, Pris au 
piege, music by M. André Gedalge—a mere lever de 
videau ; and of Guernica, a drama lyrique in three acts, 
book by MM. Gailhard and Ghensi, music by Paul Vidal. 
The subject, which is declared to be founded on a fact 
known to M. Gailhard, deals with a tragic episode of one 
of the Carlist wars in Spain, and is but ill-suited for an 
opéra comique. M.Vidal is a talented young composer, but 
opera does not seem to be his métier, for his work is 
uninspired, monotonous and heavy. Its reception was 
not such as to promise any long life. 

MM. MICHEL CarRRE and Paul Collin have read to the 
manager of the Opéra Comique an opera /éerie, entitled 
La Belle au bois dormant, of which they are the authors, 
which has been set to music by M. Charles Silver, winner 
of the Grand Prix de Rome for 1891. It is not said 
whether M. Carvalho has accepted the work. M. Silver’s 
envois de Rome have procured him the reputation of a 
young musician of great ability. 

THE building of the new theatre on the site of the old 
Opéra Comique, destroyed in the dreadful catastrophe of 
May 25th, 1887, has been begun, and it is hoped that it 
will be finished within two years. 

THE Paris Conservatoire de Musique was founded by a 
decree dated August 3rd, 1795. Steps are being taken to 
celebrate the centenary, but it is obvious that nothing can 
be done in August, when all Paris is at the seaside ; the 
celebration will be deferred till—perhaps—November. 
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THE inauguration of a monument to Felicien David, 
the composer of Ze Désert, Lalla-Roukh, etc., in the 
cemetery of Le Pecq, at St. Germain-en-Laye, where he 
died in August, 1876, took place on May 22nd. The 
monument is the work of the very eminent sculptor—M. 
Chapu, now dead. M. Reyer read a Very interesting 
notice of the life and works of the great musician, and M. 
Charles Grandmougin recited a poem. he had written in 
his honour. 

M. ALFRED BRUNEAU is announced to have completed 
the second act of the new opera, libretto by Eniil Zola, 
‘on which he is engaged. ‘This is good progress, and if 
M. Bruneau ‘can continue at the same rate, his work 
should be finished next year. 

WE reported not long ago that a society of ladies had 
petitioned the authorities to give the name of Alboni to 
some street, in order that the memory of that great artist 
and most charitable woman might be preserved. This 
has now been done, a street leading from the Quai de 
Passy to the Boulevard Delessert having been named 
Rue Alboni. Two other streets have been named after 
Pasdeloup, the popular conductor, and Lalo, the 
composer of Le Roi a’ Ys. 

THE season at the Royal Opera House of Berlin came 
to a close at the end of May, and extensive alterations in 
the building are now to be made. Meanwhile, as the 
alterations at Kroll’s Theatre are not yet finished, the 
company is without a home, and it is not expected that 
the season at Kroll’s can begin till August. The last 
novelty was the three-act Opera Frauenlod by Reinhold 
Becker, produced on May 18, which, thanks to the charm 
of many simple and pleasing melodies, had fair success, 
but is nevertheless a very poor and weak opera. The 
list of performances for the present year up to May 
shows Hansel und Gretel at the Seok it having been given 
thirty-one times ; Wagner comes next, the Cavalleria is 
a good third, and all the rest are practically nowhere. 
Mozart, Weber, Meyerbeer, Rossini, make but a poor 
show ; while Beethoven, Gluck, and Marschner are only 
conspicuous by their absence. This year is the centenary 
of Marschner’s birth (Aug. 16th, 1795), and one of his 
operas will probably be revived when the new season 
begins. There is also a talk of Fidelio and of Berliozs, 
Cellini, Herr Felix Weingartner, the excellent young con- 
ductor, has annulled the contract by which he was to 
transfer his services to the Munich Opera House, and has 
renewed his engagement at the Berlin Opera for ten 
years, from April 1896, an arrangement very acceptable 
to the music-lovers of Berlin, by whom Weingartner is 
very highly esteemed. 

A SCHEME is on foot for building a new theatre for 
operas and plays at the west end of Berlin. It is to 
hold 1,800 persons, and will, it is expected, be completed 
in about two years. 

NEGOTIATIONS are being carried on to secure Herr 
Nikisch as conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts at 
Berlin, Richard Strauss, who conducted the last series, 
being unable to leave his duties as Kapellmeister at 
the Munich Opera. But Nikisch is also Kapellmeister 
at the Opera House of Pesth, and it remains to be seen 
whether he will be able to leave his duties. These 
concerts have been unlucky since the death of v. Biilow. 
The symphony concerts of the Kgl. Kapelle will be 
conducted as usual by Herr Weingartner. 

THE Allg, Mustk-Zeitung for June 14—21 publishes 
an article of remarkable interest relating to a discovery 
of five pages apparently belonging to one of Beethoven’s 
numerous sketch-books. Of their genuineness no doubt 
at all can be entertained, for, besides the writing, the 


contents fit in exactly with those of the other sketch- ! 





books, to which they furnish a valuable supplement. The 
pages were found in an envelope marked “ Beethoven’s 
Manuscript,” which was discovered among a lot of music 
bequeathed by a relative to Herr Guido Peters, of Berlin. 
The‘sketches date almost certainly ftom the latter part of 


‘the year 1809, and refer to the “ Emperor” piano concerto 


in E flat, the Choral Fantasia, the song “ Mignon,” and a 
patriotic song, “ Oesterreich iiber alles,” almost unknown 
hitherto. The article above-mentioned gives copious 
quotations from the new-found pages, and should be con- 
sulted by all Beethoven students. 

THE changes, actual and reported, in regard to the 
Capellmeister question at Weimar are quite bewildering. 
Scarcely have we settled down to a conviction that Mr. 
Eugen d’Albert had been appointed chief conductor to 
everybody’s satisfaction, when the Mus. Wochendlatt, in 
its number for June 13th, informs us that he handed in his 
resignation on the Sunday previous. We learn, too, 
that Herr Bernhard Stavenhagen, who was said to have 
been appointed second Capellmeister, declares that he 
is the first. Dr. Beier, who was undoubtedly a Capell- 
meister of some rank, has resigned and departed; and 
as to Herr Reznicek, who has also officiated in the same 
capacity, no one—not even himself—seems to know 
what his position is. D’Albert, it is true, has little ex- 
— as a conductor, but the admirable way in which 

e studied and brought out Schillings’s /ngwelde sufficed 
to prove his competence, and, with an assistant to take 
ordinary works of the general répertoire, he would no 
doubt give entire satisfaction. But Stavenhagen has no 
experience whatever of the stage, and has given no 
proofs of any skill as a conductor ; he would do well to 
retire and seek a situation elsewhere. Mr. d’Albert, 
by-the-by, is said to be contemplating a concert tour in 
this country next winter. So great a pianist should be 
welcome, and we hope his youthful follies will be forgiven 
and forgotten. 

THE first annual report of the Peters Musical Library 
at Leipzig has just been issued by the librarian, Emil 
Vogel. It is a most comprehensive, interesting, and 
valuable work, which not only furnishes particulars as to 
the library and the use that has been made of it, but 
gives a list of all the works on music that have been 
published during the past year in all the musical countries 
of Europe ; besides this, a most valuable description of 
nearly 300 European musical libraries, a work such as 
never existed before, and which must have involved 
immense research. In conclusion it gives, as a fourth 
division, ten hitherto unpublished letters by Franz 
Schubert, edited by Max Friedlander. The Peters 
Library contains nearly 10,000 volumes, and was used by 
nearly 5,000 persons during the year. 

IN October of last year, when the old churchyard of 
St. Thomas’s Church at Leipzig was being enlarged, the 
workmen came on a coffin containing a skull, which, 
from its position—corresponding exactly to that which 
tradition had always declared to have been the burial 
place of Sebastian Bach—and from other circumstances, 
was believed to be the skull of the great Cantor himself. 
A commission was appointed to investigate the matter, 
and the members have now unanimously reported in 
favour of the genuineness of the skull. It is maintained 
that the outlines are such as would give exactly sucha 
shape of the head as we see in the portraits of Bach ; 
and a sculptor named Seffner is making a bust of Bach 
to show that this would be so. There seems no im- 
probability in supposing jthat this may be really Bach’s 
skull, but positive certainty on the point must be 
unattainable. 

HERR RICHARD v. PERGER, now Director of the 
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Conservatorium of Rotterdam, and conductor of an 
orchestral society there, has been chosen to succeed 
Herr Gericke as conductor of the concerts of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna. Herr v. Perger 
is himself a native of Vienna, and is now a man of 4I. 
He has written an opera and a good deal of chamber- 
music, some of which is highly esteemed. 

THE seventy-second Lower Rhine Musical Festival took 
place at Cologne from June 2nd to 4th, and was in every way 
a great success. Herr Franz Wiillner did all the con- 
ducting himself, and deserved the applause with which 
he was greeted ; many music lovers, however, think that 
it would be better if some other conductor were 
allowed to share so arduous a task. 

THE chief works performed at Brunswick during the 
annual festival of the Allg. Deutscher Musikverein, June 
12—16th, were Bach’s Ein feste Burg and Berlioz’s 
Requiem, D’Albert’s choral work Der Mensch und das 
Leben, Draseke’s Tragische Symphonie, Liszt’s Faust 
symphony and piano concerto in A, a selection from 
Reznicek’s Donna Diana, and several pieces of chamber- 
music by Brahms, Dvorak, Fuchs, Sinding, etc. On the 
evening of June 11th Sommer’s opera, Lore/e?, a work 
which Brunswick is justly proud of having produced, was 
given in the theatre. There were several conductors— 
Mottl, Nicodé, Riedel, etc., and, among the soloists, Herr 
D’Albert, Frau Mott), and Frau Lilli Lehmann, with 
others. 

DRESDEN, a city hitherto not very conspicuous for its 
choral performances, is about to make an attempt to 
bring itself up to a level with Berlin, Leipzig, Cologne, etc. 
No tewer than three choral societies are about to be 
founded—a Bachverein, with about 250 members, under 
Herr Harlhau; a Philharmonic Choir, under Herr Curt 
H6sel, which has already announced three concerts for 
the next winter season, with programmes including 
Liszt’s S. E‘ézabeth, Tinel’s Franc'scus, César Franck’s 
Béatitudes, Draseke’s Reguiem, and anew Hymn of the 
Resurrection by the same compo:er. 

Two well-known composers have works of a patriotic 
character just ready for production—that of Albert Becker 
is a “Song of Victory for Germans” ; that of Heinrich 
Zollner is called a War-Duclogue (whatever that may be), 
and consists of two operas entitled Der Ucherfall and 
Bei Sedan. The former is to be played at Munich. 

RICHARD STRAUSS has completed a new composition, 
“ Till Eulenspiegel,” but our authority does not say of 
what nature it is. From the title one would naturally 
expect a comic opera. 

PROF. MAX ‘ERDMANNSDORFER has accepted an en- 
gagement to conduct the concerts of the Russian 
Musical Society of St. Petersburg during next winter. 

A MONUMENT to Nessler, the composer of the 
Rattenfinger von Hameln-and the Trompeter v. 
Sikkingen, was unveiled at Strassburg on May 25th. 
The composer was born not far from Strassburg. 

ITALY has produced three new operas since we last 
noticed the novelties—Fortunio, by Nic. Van Westerhout, 
brought out at Sonzogno’s 7eatro Lirico of Milan on May 
17th, the work of a good musician but an inexperienced 
operatic composer ; £vos, the posthumous work of a Sig. 
Massa, who died a few months ago. The libretto of this 
opera is the work of the famous prima donna Signora 
Bellincioni, but even her name and talent could not 
make Eros a success at Florence. The third opera, 
Maruzza, produced at the Teatro Carignano of Turin on 
April 25th, is not strictly new, as it was played at Venice 
last August, but it deserves notice as the first opera of a 
talented composer, of whom hopes may be entertained. 
Pietro Floridia, the author, is a young man of about 35 ; 





he is his own librettist, and he calls his work “ Popular 
Lyric Scenes in Three Acts.” His scenes are unfortu- 
nately the same scenes of vice and horror with which we 
are familiar in the works of the young Italian school, and 
the catastrophe, in which Maruzza sets fire to the room 
and apparently burns herself and her lover alive, throws 
into the shade even the horrors of Ratcliff, Pagliacci, 
and La Martire. 

SCHUMANN’S Faust music has been given with very 
great success for the first time in Italy at Bologna, under 
the auspices of the Societa del Quartetto. 

AN early opera by Sig. Leoncavallo, Chatlerton, is 
about to be produced at Rome. The composer has also 
finished a setting of Tasso’s pastoral play, Amina. 

A SUBSCRIPTION is to be opened throughout Russia 
for a Rubinstein Fund, the proceeds of which are 


to be devoted to assisting deserving students at the 


Conservatoire. 

A NEW opera, Henry Clifford, music by Senor Albeniz, 
was produced at Barcelona on May 8th with great 
success. 

AT San Antonio, in Texas, the foundation stone of a 
Beethoven Hall has been laid with much ceremony. 
When the hall is finished and performances given therein, 
we may hope that their civilising effects will soon render 
superfluous the notice “ You are requested not to shoot at 
the pianist ; he is doing his best,”. which, according to 
legend, is common in Texas. 

Copies of somewhat distant contemporarie: have lately 
reached us: from Chicago, Music, of full and varied 
contents ; from Buffalo, N.Y., Zhe Mazazine of Poetry 
and Literary Review including the first instalment of a 
bibliography of music history; from Jassy, Roumania, 
Arta, a monthly which seems well abreast of all 
European—and even American—musical news, besides 
containing local news, articles on Chinese musical instru- 
ments, etc., and a 4-part song for male choir. 

THE list of deaths this month is heavy. Mr. B. St. 
J. B. Joule, organist of S. Peter’s, Manchester, author of 
several works relating to Church music, died at Man- 
chester on May 21st.—Mrs. Sims Reeves (#ée Luccombe), 
wife of the famous tenor, and herself formerly a well-known 
singer, died June roth.—Mr. Alfred Broughton, choirmaster 
at the great Leeds musical festivals, died June 12 h, in his 
42nd year. His loss will be much felt.—Franz v. Suppé, 
the Austrian operetta composer, who died May 21st, was 
one of those composers of the school of Offenbach, whose 
popularity, however great, never promisestoendure. He 
was a native of Spalato, in Dalmatia, of Belgian descent, 
studied music at the Conservatorium of Vienna, under 
Sechter and Seyfried, and profited by the advice of 
Donizetti. His early works were of small dimensions, 
but they at once became popular, and some of them are 
preferred by good judges to his later and more elaborate 
works. An early production was his overture “ Dichter 
und Bauer,” written for a play (by Feldmann?) which, by 
some odd accident, failed on three occasions to hit the 
public taste, and then became one of his most popular 
pieces. In England he is best known by his Fasinitza 
and Boccaccio, but in Austria his Flotte Bursche, Zehn 
Médchen und kein Mann, Leichte Cavallerie, Die schine 
Galatea, etc., had no less success. He also attempted 
serious music, such as amass, arequiem, a symphony, etc., 
but these made no impression. He died aged 75, having 
been born April 18th, 1820. Some of Suppé’s operettas 
were composed to libretti by Zell, who died in March 
last, and some to words by Richard Genée, who also died 
on June 15th, less than a month after his coadjutor. 
Genée, who was born in 1823, besides being a clever 
librettist was also a prolific and popular composer of light 
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operas, of which the Seckadeét (1876) is perhaps the best 
known, He also wrote humorous choruses for male- 
voice choirs, of which his “ Italienische Salat” (Italian 
Salad) is an excellent specimen.—Another composer of a 
more serious class, who has just been taken from us, is 
Martin Réder, who died on June roth, at Boston (U.S.), 
_ where he was director of the Conservatory of Mus‘c. 
Réder, who was born at Berlin, April 7th, 1851, will be 
perhaps best known hereafter by the great services he 
rendered in spreading a knowledge of the works of the 
great German classical composers in Italy, where he 
resided from 1873-80, chiefly in Milan. He wrote, he 
lectured, he got up performances of the masterpieces of 
the art, and was unwearied in the task he set himself. 
He laid the foundation for the present popularity of the 
modern German school in Italy. After his return from 
Italy he lived for some time in Berlin, then in Dublin, 
and not long ago he settled in Boston. His works, 
which comprise three operas, two sacred mysteries, two 
(and perhaps more) secular cantatas, Paz and A/follo, 
a symphonic poem, “ Azorenfahrt,” and a con-iderable 
quantity of chamber music, exhibit him as a sound and 
solid composer, but are too much lacking in individuality 
and charm to procure any great reputation or popularity 
for their composer. He was also a writer, and his work 
“ Aus dem Tagebuch eines wandernden Kapellmeisters ” 
is worth reading.—Mons. Maurice Lee, pianist and com- 
poser of favourite sa/on-pieces, died in London on the 
23rd ult. 








S. NOSKOWSKI’S 


NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS 
IN AUGENER'S EDITION. 
FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


8272 DEUX DANSES POLONAISES (Cracovienne mélancolique 
et Mazourka). Op. 23bis tee ses tee ' net 
IMAGES. 6 Morceaux carac'éristiques. Op. 27 :— 
Cah. I. (Al'improviste, Picador, Monologue) 
Cah II. (Cracovienne, Idylle, Zingaresca) ... os. net 
“IMPRESSIONS.” 4 Piéces caractéristiques. $Op. 29. (En 
Automne, ser Dumka, Cracovienne gracieuse) net 
CHANSONS Et DANSES CRACOVIENNES. Op. 3r. net 
‘IROIS PIECES. Op. 35. (Conte d’hiver, Duma et Valse 
dolente) oop ene eT aes net 
MOMENTS MELODIQUES. 4 Pitces caractéristiques. 
Op. 35. (Les Larmes, Gondoliera, Chanson mé¢lancol:que, 
Sérénade du Printemos) ... pm os is eh ee 
PETITS RAYONS. 4 Morceaux. Op. 39. (Réverie, Chain- 
étre, Polonaise mélancolique, Cantilene) 4 net 
DIVERSITES. 3 Piéces caractéristiques, Op. 41 
FEUILLE DE TREFLE. Tro’s Piéces. Op. 44 ... net 
‘TROIS CHANSONS DE STANISLAS MONIUsZzkO 
(1 Abricot, L’Oiselet de passage, Les Dons) transcrites. net 
STANCES, Cinq Piéces. Op. 46. (Sérénade vénétienne, 
Impromptu & la va'se, Arioso, Capriccietto, Chart d’amour) 


net 

F FOR PIANOFORTE DUET. 
€9\7a, MELODIES RUTHENIENNES. 8 Morceaux carac- 
téristiques d'aprés des Chansons et Danses nationales des 
provinces Galicie et Uk-ain:. Op. 33. 2 Books, eachnet 2 — 
6948 MAZURY. Danses masoviennes. Op, 38 “ net 2 6 
6349 SIX POLONAISES. Op. 42... use uae - Net 2 6 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, EC. also at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


82734 
82736 
8374 


6275 
6276 


6277 


6278 


627) 
6280 
€281 


net 


6282 


s0 SPECIAL AND PREPARATORY 
STUDIES for the Pianoforte, 
intended as an assistance to a thoroughly artistic performance of 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 
Composed by E. PAUER. 


Augener’s Edition No. 8,285. Price 3s. net. 


Londcn: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 








DER KINDERGARTEN, 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Op. 179. s. 
Heft I. 34 little Pieces, for Pianoforte Solo. ... 
Heft If. 17 Pianoforte Duets. ... ie owe 
Heft III. National Melodies, for Pianoforte Solo. 
Heft IV. Nz«tional Hymns, for Pianoforte Duet. 


659°. 
6592. 
6593. 
6591. 

“ The little items are i fin tely more in‘*erestin : t+ youngsters t .an the usua irs‘*ru ton 
book tu ¢s,a ant m re difficuls [he who'e get up of thi, edition is excellent, the 
pi ces being caref.l y and not over fingeed A p rtrat of the co up ser, which forms a 
. on i-pie ce, will make familiar to his young friends the personality of one wn.se n me 
h slog been a household word.”—Alus.cal New , Jau av, 1865. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; r, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, Regent Street, W. 
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SOIREES MUSICALES. 


PIANOFORTE DUET 


LEON D'OURVILLE. 


8542a Book I. 


Net, 
Spring (Friihling). Rustic Dance (Lindlicher s. d. 
Tanz). Inthe Garden(Im Garten). Polorais: ... » 22 
85425 Book II. Reaper’s Song (Schnitterlied) Gonaolina, The 
Lake (Der See). Hunting Song (Jagdlied) ... “a oe 
8:42c Book III. Slumber Song (Schlummerlied', Swing Song 
(Auf der Schaukel). Gavote. Hungarian (Ungar's h). 
Cavatine. Spinning ag (Spinnlied os pe sais 
8542@ Book IV. The Mill(Die Miihle). Styrenne. The Smithy 
(Die Schmiede), Valse Impromptu ... ove ioe pos 
THe Same 
€124a-d Transcribed for Pianoforte Solo by R. KLEINMICHEL. 
4 Books, each, net 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W, 
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IN AUGENER'S EDITION, 


CLASSISCHE VIOLONCELL-MUSIK. 


CLASSICAL VIOLONCELLO Music 
BY CELEBRATED MASTERS OF THE I7TH AND I8TH CENTURIES, 
Arranged for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


By CARL SCHROEDER. 


J. S. Bacu. Sonata I. (G major) net 
. B. Brevat. Sonata J, (c major) ee ae 
@NEDETTO MARCELLO. 2 Sonatas (G minor and F major) net 

G. CERVETTO. 2 Sonatas (B flat majorandc maor) .. net 

L. BoccHErIn1. Sonata (a major) ... . B net 

— Sonata (Gc major) ... ons on net 

J. B. Lozmver. Sonata (G m‘nor) ... net 

P Pasquatint. Sonata (A major) ... 

G. B. Martini. Sonata (A miaor) ... 

Andante cantabile 


nt 


3503 4 
{ J. Strasntr. 
55°97 G. Buononcini. Sonata 


“> net 


wea! L. BoccHErini. Rondo 

55'07 B. MarcELLo. Sonata... 1... 

55tt B. MARCELLO, 2 Sonatas (G and c) 
(B. Marcetio. Sonata (G minor) an - “ 

*5'2 G. B. Graziout. Sonata (F) ... ‘a “ia ‘sia af 3= 

5513 J. B. Logmtet., Suite (G minor)... sn ove net 1 — 

3514 FRANCE:CO GUERINI. Sonata. (G major) < net 1 — 

London: AUGENER & CO, 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also r, Foubert’s 

Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


net 


-MORCEAUX DE SALON 
Pour VIOLON et PIANO. 


Par ANTON STRELEZKLI. 
Appassionata io. 
Asphedel. Chant sans faro'es 
Cavatina en Ré majeur 
L’Absence. Mélodie ... 
Romanza, in F sie a ‘a wae 
Romanza, inE flat =. ose cece neste wee ee 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THEORETICAL Works in AvGENER’S Epivion. 
Demy 8vo. 





Bound 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND” 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinbur h, an 
Professor of ramets in the pega of ao. venth 


918aa KEY TO “ HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Third Edition cae. ee 


985 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 


“HARMONY: ITS pc AND PRACTICE.” 
Third Edition eee eee ee eee eee oo 


98. KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Second Edition... 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 

FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. 
Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh, and Professor 
of Music in the University of Dublin. Fourth Edition... 


9838 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
““COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
y -——ioee, we for Harmonizing. ” Second 


nt, [)OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 
CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 

Hon. Mus. om Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
—— of pogein in da heaeeteeied ag Du ‘Secon . 


ox8s. FUGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and Professor of Music in the ny - 
Dublin. Second Edition oo eee 


9186. FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
“Fugue.” Being a Yaga of Fugues = into Score and 
Analyzed. Second Edition coe tee eee te 


s/- 


a/- 


1/6 


2/6 





9183. 











ote. M USICAL FORM. By EBEneEzER Prout, 
B.A. Lond., Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and 

Edinburgh, and Professor of Music in the pomerand of 
Dublin. Second Edition ove ove ove 
PPLIED FORMS: A sequel to “: Musical 
Form.” By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. ove 


5/- 


88. 
” s/- 





“A Layo result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 
Musical Standard, May 9th, 1892. 

“ It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
Series of theoretical books from his pen now being issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
+ « + The labours of Mr. Prout in placing a -considered series of works on the 

various branches of the art of making music deserve jul recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only thorough, but, to use a modern ex ion, 
‘up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr. Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without bein, » and never fails to see that which is ical 
and useful through the medium of that w! hich is th or "a Musical 
News, May 13th, 1892. 

“ The series of theoretical works peuiien by yo oy Prout will prove of pertnabte 
service to teacher and scholar alik In leading students through 
by our musical ancestors the skilfu" guide never fal to point out gbjects Souk interest ~ be 
met with one the way. . As text- r. Prout’s 
wo ogg tless take the position of stan: Pod; Tote March 
17th, 1893. 

** For several years now the author has devoted his to the ion of text 
po, the pay of which have been the clearness with =k the ‘subjects treated of 

have been set forth, the mass of know! i their covers, and the 

immense 
have been 











countries, Brit ‘tmes, October ast, 1893. 

ig erhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,”— 
Weekly Dixgaahe Jonuasy qth, 1894. 

“The motto on all of Mr, Prout’s treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made 

to him, students can now gain really po FX acquaintance with the works a Yin 

the acknowledged mace, & ancient and without the — and expense 
entailed in the puschese and ate dy of the scores,”— Atheneum, April 14th, 1894. 
The most practical series of textbooks on the subjects of musical 
tnsory ever placed bef before the public.”— Atheneum, August 1890, 

ides A monumental series of caeneinen works.”—Athenaum, April 
an 

London: “hae & Ss 86, Newgate Street, E. EC. ; 3 also at 

Foubert’s Place, and 8x, Regent Street, 





DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EpirTion. 
Crown 8vo. Py. 
ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- 


MENTS A seared TO nevenennnianed In paper 


gaor. 





( See eee OF MUSICAL HIS- 


g2o2. Part I. Satany of Mastek Instruments, and History of Tone 
Syste ont Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 

9203. Part II. History of Musical Form, wi ye otices 

Paper 





ATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, In paper covers, net, 28. se ase aes 


- ("at ECHISM OF MUSICAL ASTHE- 
j aa the es los Sovemape. me paper 


R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 
I . ove 
ot Rihtiiinat ¥en. eeacmebekes oe 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St., E.C.; & x, Foubert’s Place, W. 
AUGENER’s EDITION, No. 9,200 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A, 
Part I. (A. to Becr). 
Part IT, (Beck to Cxaconne). 
Part If, (CHapwick to DissoNnANcE). 
g200d Part IV. (Distincto to FonpAmMENTAL Bass). 
g2oce Part V. (FUNDAMENTAL CHORD to HANDEL). 
g200f Part VI. (Hawvex to Jupin). 
Part VII. (Jurcenson to Lipstvs). 
Part VITI. (Lira to Moszxowa)., 
Part 1X. (Moszxowsk1 to Pasgvut). 


Each Part price 1s., net. 


Riemann’s DIcTIoNary is a concisely worded musical encyclopedia, 
which avoids all that is superfluous, It will comprise not only the biographies 
of noteworthy musicians and writers on music of the past and present, witb 
criticisms of their works, but also a com) io description and history of all 
musical a © an easily intelligible exposition of musical theory, 
definitions of , etc. It will appear in fourteen parts, 
at One wo each, which will bind in one handy volume. That which 
distinguishes Riemann’s Dictionary from other dictionaries is unity and 
consistency of statement, which is only attainable if one and the same 
author writes an entire work, but not if a number of contributors 
compete “7 are of different opinions and variously gifted. Riemann has 
long since, by his striking and man ye literary activity, given proof of 
his entire ability to cope with the t of compiling a work ‘f this encyclo- 
pedic nature. His dictionary contains, in 1 order, 
so to speak, the sum and substance of the results of his researches in the 
most varied = of Boo — e.g. the history of notation, the 
theories of rhyt harmony and form (analysis), musical 
zsthetics, etc.; it is t we oy naapted to serve as an introduction to his 
musical ‘ogic of presenting established facts in 
a concise and clear manner has bene been brilliantly sol 

“* MESSRS. AUGENER are out in ye edition of Dr. H. Riemann’s 

7 slated by i. Sh edock ‘f i with additional matter 
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NEW VOLUME BY EBENEZER PROUT. 


APPLIED FORMS: 


A SEQUEL TO “MUSICAL FORM.” 
By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lonpovn, 


Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. 


Edition No. 9188. Demy 8vo. Bound, net 5s. 

‘ This work, a sequel to the ‘Musical Form’ which preceded this volume, will undoubtedly become one of the most popular of all 
the magnificent series of theoretical works written by this profound musical scholar. ‘This present volume, with that on ‘ Fugue,’ are 
more in advance of the works of other theorists on the same branches than are the other volumes of Professor Prout’s works, Our author, 
while by no means ignoring the theoretical works of his predecessors, has in every case deduced his rules from the methods of the great 
composers, instead of condemning the methods of the great composers because they were at variance with the rules of the old theorists. 
It is this that makes Professor Prout such a safe guide. . . . Professor Prout'’s style of writing is clear and forcible. He avoids the 
stiff pedantic sentences of most theorists. He writes as he would talk with a friend or pupil. . The chapter on vocal music is of 
the greatest value. Nocomposer, even the humblest, can afford to ignore what our author says on this subject. . . . But to quote 
all the instructive paragraphs of this work would be to reproduce the entire volume. Space forbids me to do more than to recommend 
this book in the strongest possible terms to every earnest student of music. -HANs SACHS.” —Musical Courier, June 8, 1895. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W., London. 





A. C. MACKENZIE. 
THREE SONGS. 


For Voice and Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


No. . If thy robe should chance. 
: The brook flows onwards with ripple and glance. 
>» You wander forth. 
Price 43. 


QUATUOR 


pour Piano, Violon, Viola, et Violoncelle. 
Price 24s. 
Published by C. F. KAHNT NACHFOLGER, LEIPZIG. 


Just Pusisnep. 
MODERN SUITE 
for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


By GEORGE GOLTERMANN. 
Op. 122. 


Prelude ... 
Romance .. ove 
Funeral March ... eee 
Gavotte ... eve ws oe 
Tarantelle és 
London :AUGENER § & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E. Cc: also at 1, Foubert’s 
£ CO. 81, Regent Street, W. 
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THE NEW 


Quarterly Musical Review. 


THE NEW Be geen MUSICAL REVIEW is sold by Subscription at 4s. 6d., 
annum, or 1s. net pes dingo copy (1s. 2d. per 
The Months rg publication are FEBRUARY, MAY, AUGUST, 


Vol. III. No. 9. MAY, 1895. 
CONTENTS: 
1. The Musical Notation of Ancient Greece. C. F. Abdy Williams. 
2, The Present Phase of Musical Thought. F. Corder. 
3. Smetana’s “Die Verkaufte Braut.” A Review. 
4. Discoveries in English Musical History H. Davey. 
5. The Organ. Charles Steggall, Mus,Doc. 
6. Retrospective. F. Gilbert Webb. 
7. Musical Literature. J. A, Fuller-Maitland. 
8. New Musical Publications. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Ne OVEM BER. 


tenn nd é 
. Barclay oy ae J. re Rogers, A. 
Abdy Williams, R Gane ille 
| A. _X, Anderton, William ee! A. be mn Arnott, 
Newman, W. Ashton Ellis, &c, & 
PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, London, W 


M8 EDITH ROBINSON, Violinist, pupil of 


Brodsky (Leipzig), and César Thomson (Liége), desires to an- 

nounce that she is now in Londap, and is open for engagements for Concerts 

and “At Homes,” etc. She is also Prepared to take a few Pupils. 
p+ nd Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Mss EUGENIE JOACHIM, pupil of Mme. 


Marchesi and Professor Stockhausen, gives Lessons in Singing, 
with a special view to _. enunciation and declamation in German Song, 
Oratorio and Opera, For terms, apply 23, Grove End Road, N.W. 





E Allon, 
S. J. “Adair Fitz-Gerald; Ernest 











on PoruLarR MELODIES FROM 


Classical and Modern Operas and Oratorios 
ARRANGED BY 
RICHARD HOFMANN. 

STEP I. (In the First Position.) 
Apam. Le Postillon. 
BE.uin1. La Sonnambula, 
Bexuist. Norma. 
Borgtpigv. Le Calife de Bagdad. 
BoreLvigev. La Dame Blanche 
Donizetti. La Fille du eeinene. 
Donizetti. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Guiuck. Orpheus. 
HaNnvEL. The Messiah. 
Haypn. The — 
Hé&rovp. 
Lortz1NG. Wildschiitz. 
Lortzinc, = und Zimmermann. 
Méuut. Joseph 
Masuenelesn “St. Paul. 
Mozart. II Seraglio. 
Mozarr. Il Flauo magico. 
Mozart. Don Giovanni. 
Weser. Der Freischiitz. 

(N.B.—Will be continued.) 


5401 
5402 
5493 
5404 
5495 
5406 
5407 
5408 
5409 
5410 
5411 
5412 
5413 
5414 
5415 
5416 
5417 
5418 
5419 


A. For Violin... 

8. For 2 Violins od 

C. For Violin and Pianoforte oe oe 
D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte _... eco 
E. For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte 
¥. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte 


Extra string parts may be had, each net ahs 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate S y BC; 3 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, "Regent Street, 


each net 
each net 
each net 
each net 
each net 
each net 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. Capriccio. Op. 28, 


moe Cw wes ste nak ses van 
KIRCHNER, F.  Dors-tu, ma vie? Sérénade. Op. 
8285 PAUER, E. 50 Special and Preparatory Studies, 
intended a5 an assistance toa thoroughly arti tic 
performance of Beethoven's Sonatas. c. net 
PAUER, MAX. ‘‘Moto perpetuo” from Wel.er’s 
Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 24. Arranged as a study 
in double notes... sae 
PERLES MUSICALES. (Moreraux de ‘Silon) : - 
No. 41. Edouard Schiitt. En campagne. Op. 4" 
No. 1. Bee eee 
42. C. Reinecke. Intermezzo. . 
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No. 
N. W.Gade. Phantasiestiick. ‘Op. 31, No. 1 
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No. 85. Impromptu, en Sol bémol 


ORGAN. 
9817 BACH, . S. Organ Works. Edited by W. T. Best. 
Vol. XVII. “A Short Choral-Preludes, (Oblong 
Folio) .. ‘ net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


BEETHOVEN, 2 Romances. (Op. 40 and 50.) 
Arranged and supplemented with marks of expres- 
sion by Gus‘av Jensen i : net 

HOFMANN, RICHARD, Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios. Step Il. : 

Balfe. The Bohemian Girl , 

STRELEZKI, ANTON, _ Asphodel. 
Paroles .. a 


733% 


§470¢ 


pies net 
Chant sans 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


7639 BRUNI, A. B. Tenor Method (including 25 Stud‘es), 
edited, with fingerings, Lowings, and marks of 
expression by Emil Kreuz re net 

76594 —— 25 Studies for the Viola (Emil Kreuz)... net 

COURVOISIER, C. Melody from ‘‘ Baga‘ elles " for 

the Viol'n, arranged for Violoncello and Pianoforte 

GOLTERMANN, G. Modern Suite for Violoncello 

with Pianoforte wee nt. Op. 122:— 
No. 4. Gavotte |. ic ese o 
5. Tarante'le 
HOFMANN, RIC HARD. Potpourris on “popular 
Melodies from classical and modern Operas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 
Balfe, The Bohemian Girl. 
A, For Violin... 
For 2 Violins 
For Violin and Pianofurte... each net 
. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte each net 
?, For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte each net 
¥. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano. each net 
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KREUZ, EMIL. Scales and Arpeggios for the Violin, 
through all Major and Minor Keys, systematically 
arranged, bowed, and fingered ;- 
Book III. ‘Through three octaves... net 
SCHROEDER, CARL, Classical Violonce'lo ‘Music, 
by celebrated masters of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, arranged for Violoncello with Pianoforte 
accompaniment : 
Francesco Guerini. 


each net 
each net 


§664¢ 


5514 Sonata (G major)... net 


s. W. 


$= 
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Translation by J. S, Shedlock, B.A. Part IX. 
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